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THE ONLY LASTING PLEASURE: CONTEMPLATION ! 


“Wo voice, however feeble, lifted up for truth, dies.’—.wurrrier. 


IS THE FALL OF ENCLAND’S GREATNESS 
NEAR AT HAND ? 


SHAKESPEARE | ‘Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
AND And we shall shock them ; nought shall make us rue, 
DUTY. IF ENGLAND TO ITSELF DO REST BUT TRUE.’ 


THE PIVOT OF DUTY: 
STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE; 
WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM. 


* Duty alone is true; there is no true action but in its accomplish- 
ment. Durty isthe end and aim of the highest life ; the truest pleasure 
of all is that derived from the consciousness of its fulfilment. ... And 
when we have done our work on earth—of necessity, of labour, of love, 
or of duty—like the silkworm, that spins its little cocoon and dies, we 
too depart. But, short though our stay in life may be, it is the 
appointed sphere in which each has to work out the great aim and en& 
of his being to the best of his power; and when that is done the 
accidents of the flesh will affect but little the Jmmortality we shall at 
last put on.’—SMILEs. 

When the spirit of Duty has departed, or become deadened, 
or supplanted by a selfish vanity of power, or aggrandisement, 
&c., then the fall of England’s greatness ts near at hand. 


WHAT HICHER AIM CAN MAN ATTAIN THAN CONQUEST OVER HUMAN PAIN? 


A MEETING OF CREDITORS TO ASSIST THE 
FALL OF THE CURTAIN! 


THE POYERTY OF WEALTH. 


‘TO WHOM SHE OWED A DINNER, AND FELT BOUND TO GIVE AN EQUALLY 
GRAND ONE IN RETURN—NAY, GRANDER IF POSSIBLE. Course after course 
succeeded each other. There was set before the company about six times as much as they 
could possibly eat, and ten times as much as they ought to drink, though they DID their 
best to do both, What else could they do when everything to TEMPT APPETITE 
and DESTROY HEALTH was lavished upon them with CRUEL KINDNESS worthy of 
Heliogabalus ?’—Mrs, CRAIG. 


MORAL..—THE END OF THE CHAPTER. For what a Death in Life it must 
be—an existence whose SOLE AIM is GOOD EATING and DRINKING!!! NOT that 
THESE THINGS are BAD—in MODERATION, and with something HIGHER beyond. 
BUT WITH NOTHING BEYOND!! WHAT THEN? And such is Human Life; so 
gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone. 


DRAWING AN OVER-DRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 


STIMULANTS.—Experience shows that Sugar, Mild Ales, Port Wine, Dark Sherries, 

Sweet Champagne, Liqueurs, and Brandies are all very apt to disagree; while Light Wines, and Gin or Old 
Whisky, largely diluted with Pure Mineral Water, charged only with natural gas, will be found the least 
objectionable. ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is yeculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. 


It possesses the power of reparation when Digestion has teen disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the 
right track to health. 





ENO’s ‘FRUIT SALT’ possesses the power of reparation when Digestion has 
been disturbed or lost through Aleoholie Drinks, fatty substances, or want of exercise. If its great value 
in keeping the body in health were universally known, no family would be without it. 


DISORDERED STOMACH.—‘ After suffering two and a half years from severe 
headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything without any benefit, 1 was recom- 
mended to try ENO’S “FRUIT SALT,” and before | bad finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of 
good,and am restored to my usual health; and others 1 know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good 
health for years, * Yours most truly, ‘ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.’ 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.— Sterling honesty of purpose.—Without 

it Life is a sham.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of 
abominable Jmitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
enough to deceive the publie, and yet not so exaetly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity 
that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’—ADAMs, 





CAUTION.—£zamine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it, 


you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation, 


Prepared only at ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ Works, London, 8.E. 
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Mrs. Juliet. 


By Mrs. ALFRED W. Hunt. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


‘ AFFAIRS IS CRITICAL FOR YOU, MISS.’ 


‘Speak,’ she obeys; ‘ Be silent,’ she obeys, 
Counting the moments till I say ‘ Depart.’ 
The Ring and the Book. ¢ 


Als ich einst an einem schénen Friihlingstage, unter den Berliner Linden 
spazieren ging, wandelten vor mir zwei Frauenzimmer die lange schwiegen bis 
endlich die Eine schmachtend aufsenfzte: ‘Ach die griine Baume!’ Worauf die 
Andre, ein junges Ding, mit naiver Bewunderung fragte: ‘Mutter, was gehn 
Ihnen die griine Biume an ?’—HEINE’S Reisebilder. 


HEN Mrs. Caradoc signified her intention of keeping Juliet 
with her, Juliet had no choice but to obey. She had begun 

to take comfort in the thought of escaping to a person who would 
not suspect or watch her, and in whose house she might exist in as 
much peace as was possible toa woman who could not even take 
up a newspaper without finding fresh cause for uneasiness. But 
she was not to enjoy this comfort; she was to stay on with an 
aunt who had no love for her, but ‘ must have a girl of some kind’ 
about her. If Juliet had resisted, Mrs. Caradoc would have said, 
‘Go if you like, of course, but don’t expect me to allow you any- 
thing!’ knowing well that, as Mrs. Cole was poor, that would put 
an end to Juliet’s hope of a home with her. Juliet made no 
resistance, and she and her aunt came together again almost as if 
no violent quarrel had taken place between them, and no long 
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course of open or smouldering discontent had paved the way to it. 
There had been no love between them, so there was no deep and 
angry wound to affection to heal. Mrs. Caradoc wanted a girl of 
some sort about her, so she kept Juliet. Juliet was penniless, so 
she stayed with Mrs. Caradoc. It was a mere matter of personal 
convenience on both sides. There was no relenting in it on the 
part of Mrs. Caradoc—no regret for the words that had been 
spoken, no sadness in the thought of the separation which had so 
nearly taken place. Juliet knew it, felt it keenly, but let herself 
be kept on these terms because she had no other home to go to. 

The first part of the journey was performed in something very 
like silence. Each had much to think about, but Juliet, who had 
taken thought with herself for many weary days and nights, and 
who was compelled to recognise the justice of many of Mrs. Cara- 
doc’s reproaches, did her best to perform any little services required 
by Mrs. Caradoc, and that lady began secretly to admit that, 
charming as the Bransbys were, it might perhaps have been a 
trouble to her to have a new girl with her. 

So all went comparatively well until, as the morning wore on, 
the London papers were offered for purchase. Mrs. Caradoc, who 
was rigidly economical in penny matters, bought a Daily News. 
Juliet eagerly stepped forward and possessed herself of a Times. 

‘ Extravagance!’ muttered Mrs. Caradoc, very audibly ; ‘and 
what can girls want with papers ?’ 

Juliet affected not to hear, and returned to her far corner. 
The Times, as she could see at a glance, was full of accounts of 
sorties of the enemy from Delhi, repulses, casualties, and long lists 
of safe or missing Europeans in various parts of the Empire where 
‘the mutineers had made their power felt. Then there was a 
‘prayer which had just been issued by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, which was to be read in all churches, and never yet had any 
prayer found such a hearty response and echo in Juliet’s heart as 
this against ‘the raging of the heathen.’ She read, and tears 
blinded the eyes which tried to see that there was not a ‘ worst’ 
‘to learn. 

The day was beginning to be very hot, and Mrs. Caradoc had 
‘for some time felt drowsy. Every now and then her head fell 
forward in a heavy nod, and she woke up to say, ‘ Still poring over 
that horrible newspaper, Juliet !’ 

‘It is the Indian news, aunt. I must read that, but it is so 
terrible !’ 


‘Oh, never you mind the Indian news—never mind any ‘of the 
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news. Papers are not fit reading for girls! Many a one in my 
place would snatch that Times away from you.’ And then to 
sleep once more, only to bump herself awake again, and say, ‘I 
declare I have a great mind to take that paper from you!’ 

Then, lest she should really do this, poor Juliet, whose heart 
was aching with what she had already read, would put the paper 
down, and wait until those watchful eyes were once more closed 
in sleep. Thus were the unhappy girl’s tortures prolonged and 
doubled. No mention of his name as yet; but how much more 
there was to read before she could feel safe; and still while she 
read, unobserved, as she thought, by her aunt, that heavy head 
would nod again, and sleep be once more banished. 

Limberthwaite was reached at last ; and what would Juliet not 
have given to alight at the pretty house near the church which 
was pointed out asthe rectory? That was impossible, so her next 
thought was Dorothy ; for though some words which she had read 
in one of her papers at Scarborough—‘ The post is stopped: the 
electric telegraph wires’ (between town and town in India) ‘ have 
been cut: news is closed on every side’—were always ringing in 
her ears, she often found herself hoping against hope. Dorothy 
would be at the Hall and might possibly have a letter for her. It 
had been arranged that Aylesbury was to write to Juliet under 
cover to her faithful little maid. Eagerly Juliet looked round the 
hall—Dorothy’s face would tell her what to expect. Clements 
was there, but no Dorothy. 

‘Where are you going, Juliet?’ cried Mrs. Caradoc, who, 
having slept so much on the way, was now as fresh as possible. 
‘Stay with me, I beg—I want to look round and see what the 
house is like.’ 

It was like a very pretty, roomy, and most comfortable house, 
standing in a charming garden with a good view of the lake and 
the mountains beyond it. Juliet could see that at a glance; but 
she, who had been hurrying upstairs in the hope of finding 
Dorothy, had to remember that she was a dependant, and return 
and loiter about with her aunt, and listen to her remarks on all 
she saw, and her doubts as to whether, after all, she was getting 
the full value of her money in the house. *Never had Juliet been 
so racked with anxiety before. The newspapers she had read on 
the journey had been filled with disasters and horrors. Each 
paragraph had been read in sickening apprehension; that 
apprehension was with her still. So many men killed in war 
or by treachery—so many more missing with very little hope of 
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ever being found: what if the man she loved were to be for ever 
missed by her ? 

This was what was in her thoughts when she became aware of 
her aunt’s voice saying,-‘I don’t believe you have heard a word of 
what I’ve been saying, Juliet. You are not a very satisfactory 
kind of companion !’ 

‘I beg your pardon. I am afraid I am not.’ 

*“T was just saying that I don’t think that chintz is quite what 
they ought to have left, considering what they are making me 
pay !’ 

‘No, indeed it is not,’ said Juliet, who was mistress of the 
grammar of assent, and then she relapsed into a brown study 
again, and again was aroused by her aunt, who wished her to hear 
that she could ‘not help thinking that they wouldn’t have left 
those common chromos on the walls if they had quite understood 
that they had let their house to a person who was a well-known 
collector.’ 

‘No, indeed they wouldn't,’ said Juliet, who could find but a 
few words to say. But they were enough, and then Mrs. Caradoc 
took her into every one of the downstairs rooms, and even stepped 
out on to the terrace, and admired the garden and the view 
beyond it. 

At last Juliet escaped, and, finding Dorothy in her room, cried, 
‘Have you a letter forme? Say you have.’ But Dorothy had 
nothing. Being of the same age as Juliet, however, and having 
lived with her from childhood, and, besides that, being in love too, 
Dorothy could give her what no one else could—even if they had 
known her need of it—pity, and sympathy, and honest love and 
affection. 

Clements came and found them talking earnestly and eagerly. 
She retreated, but half an hour later came to warn them that the 
dinner bell would soon ring, and again found them doing more 
talking than dressing. Finally, at eleven o’clock at night, she 
looked in once more—once more found them talking, this time 
caught a word or two, and this time spoke. ‘ You go off to your 
bed, if you please, Dorothy. I have something to say to Miss 
Juliet.—Miss Juliet,’ she said, when they were alone, ‘it is this. 
Partly by catching an odd word or two, and partly by noticing 
how keen you are about being alone with Dorothy, I can see that 
something secret is going on, and that she knows it. For God’s 
sake keep it secret—-don’t let me get to know about it—it is 
better for both of you to keep it from me. If you don’t, it will 
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be my duty to tell it to your aunt, whatever it may be, and you 
best know what she will say to you, Miss, when I do; but Iam 
certain that she will be very hard on poor Dorothy for conspiring 
with you.’ 

‘Conspiring, Clements! That’s the word you used to use 
when I was a child! How do you know that we are conspiring ?’ 

‘I don’t know, Miss—I don’t want toknow. You see I should 
have to do what might be very harmful to you if I did. Remem- 
ber this, Miss Juliet—if I have to take a side one way or another, 
it’s your aunt’s that I should have to take. You couldn’t expect 
me to do otherwise. After living with her into the teens of years, 
and bearing all that one has to bear when one lives with her— 
‘you yourself well know what that amounts to—but having done 
it, I say, and having such reasonable expectations, by all she 
says, of being well remembered in her will at the last, don’t let 
me run any risk of forfeiting what I have worked for so long, by 
being mixed up with anything she wouldn’t approve of. And be 
careful yourself what you do, Miss Juliet. Your aunt hasn’t had 
time to say very much to me as yet, but I can see very well that 
affairs is critical for you, Miss, which I wouldn’t at all wish that 
you should put yourself into the way of being disappointed at the 
last either, when her will comes to be read and thought of, any 
more than I should wish to have matters go any way contrary for 
myself; and no wonder, for everyone likes to have what he has 
worked for, leastways if he has worked ; and I defy anyone living 
to say that, what with going to bed late and rising early, and 
bearing hard words and cross looks and everything short of blows, 
and very little short of that, I haven’t well earned whatever it may 
please her to put to my name in her will—not but what. she’s very 
fond of altering her wills, and undoing any good work she may 
have done, more’s the pity. And, Miss Juliet, it’s my belief that 
she’s got it in her mind to make a new will now.’ 

‘Really ?’ said Juliet anxiously ; for if that were true, it was a 
sign that she herself was very far from being forgiven. ‘ What 
makes you think so ?’ 

‘She has just been talking of sending for her lawyer. When 
she sends for him it means a new will.’ 

‘Is she really going to send for him?’ 

‘ To-night she says she is, but she may be in a different mind 
to-morrow. Be careful what you do and say, and then 1 

‘I will—I must; but oh, how sick I am of being careful! I 
wish to goodness there was an end of it!’ 
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‘If by that you mean that you wish your aunt would soon die, 
it’s contrary to my duty to listen to you!’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know what I mean! She drives me out of my 
senses! Sometimes I wish I were dead, and I have found myself 
wishing that she was, If it is wrong, it’s her fault and not mine. 
Let us go to bed, Clements. It’s no use denying it—I am afraid 
my patience is worn out, and I can’t bear much more.’ 

‘Miss Juliet, I am sure you are tired—you are not like your- 
sels to-night. Don’t spoil everything for want of a little patience. 
Just think 4 

But Juliet was utterly worn out, and would not let Clements 
begin again, for her sentences were like branches of the banyan 
tree—they all took root at the tips and shot up into new ones ; so 
Juliet cut her short by promising the utmost care, and at last was 
left alone. 

‘I wonder Mr. Gerard has not been here before this,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Caradoc, the morning after her arrival. 

‘So doI. Would you like me to go to the Rectory to fetch 
him?’ Juliet was pining for the opportunity of speaking to him 
in private. 

‘Oh, dear, no. If he is in no hurry to see me, I don’t see why 
I should be in any hurry to see him!’ 

‘I had better go—perhaps he has mistaken the day of your 
arrival. I can easily walk to the Rectory.’ 

‘ And he can just as easily walk to the Hall.’ 

‘He must have made some mistake. It is no trouble to me 
to go.’ 

‘You would have thought it a very great trouble if I had 
asked you !’ 

‘Oh, no, I shouldn’t! I will go now—I want a walk.’ 

‘Then come into the garden with me.’ 

This was not by any means*what Juliet wished, but go she 
must. It was such a pretty garden, and full of gay perennials, 
which grew as much-rained-on plants do, making more green 
shoots than flowers; but there were flowers too, and many of them. 
The borders were brilliant with stalwart sunflowers, phloxes of every 
hue, and large scarlet and amber poppies with purply black hearts. 

‘ Aren’t they lovely, those flowers there!’ said Mrs. Caradoc, 


wondering as she spoke at how much they were estimated in the 
rent, 


‘Very!’ said Juliet coldly. She was disappointed, and beauty 
was not for her. 
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‘I don’t believe you care one pin whether such things are 
pretty or not!’ said Mrs. Caradoc, almost angrily; ‘and what’s 
more, I'd wager a great deal that you don’t know the difference 
between annuals and perannuals,’ 

Juliet was so deep in thought that she actually did not hear. 
Down below, seen through a delicate screen of silver birch trees, 
the lake lay ‘steeped in golden languor.’ 

‘ How heavenly!’ cried Mrs. Caradoc. ‘ No gentleman’s house 
could have a nicer view! It’s so charmingly put together!’ 

‘Very charmingly!’ replied Juliet, who scarcely knew what 
she was admiring. She was feeling the bitterness of having to 
pace about with the arm of an extremely stout woman resting 
heavily on hers—a stout woman whom she did not love, and who, 
as she well knew, did not love her. She was thinking of that 
hundred pounds a year promised by her aunt, which would have 
procured her rest and peace, and wondering how long—how ter- 
ribly long—a time must go by before the present tyranny was 
overpast. 

‘Juliet, do attend!’ cried Mrs. Caradoc. ‘You really ought 
to attend! That view is part of what we have paid for—it’s 
absurd not to get some enjoyment out of it!’ 

And now, for the first time, Juliet looked so as really to take 
in what was before her, and saw the lake far down below. It was 
hemmed in by a sleepy-looking range of mountains which seemed 
for very weariness of midday heat to have lost all colour. Each was 
lying back resting on the other, as if each in turn had flung itself to 
sleep on the broad breast of its brother hill, and its outline could 
just be seen sloping obliquely downwards, a warm dark grey mange 
the all-pervading soft grey film. 

‘Yes, it is beautiful!’ said Juliet, as she looked at it for a 
minute or so; and then she fell a-wondering whether she would 
ever be able to buy a Times newspaper while she was at Limber- 
thwaite. 

‘There you go again!’ cried Mrs. Caradoc, ‘staring straight 
down on the ground as you walk. I never did see such a girl in 
my life! You enjoy nothing! Look up! Look at the flowers, 
or the mountains, and do take an interest in something !’ 

Mrs. Caradoc herself was really happy, and dragged Juliet 
about from bed to bed in the hope of finding certain old-fashioned 
flowers which had grown in her mother’s garden half a century 
ago. She did not know their names, and was not sure that she 
knew ‘their shape,’ but for old memories’ sake she hunted about 
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until there was a danger of her over-fatiguing herself, and still as 
she searched she kept telling Juliet to enjoy herself. 

‘I am enjoying myself, aunt "—(and so she was, moult triste- 
ment)—‘ only I am afraid of Mr. Gerard coming while we are out, 
and missing us.’ 

‘They would send him here ; but he is not coming.’ 

‘Let me go and bring him to luncheon. Sit on that seat and 
look at the view while I go.’ 

Mrs. Caradoc was about to yield, when, looking over the 
garden wall, she espied a white umbrella among the birch trees 
on the hillside below. ‘Oh, an artist! I must see what he is 
doing !’ she cried joyously, ‘and you must come. too, for that 
bank is unsafe walking for me.’ 

‘He won't like to be disturbed,’ said Juliet. 

‘He won’t mind me. Let us go.’ 

‘But I thought I was to go for Mr. Gerard.’ 

‘I want to see what that artist is doing. Art is much more 
to me than you seem to think. I don’t believe you care either 
for art or nature.’ 

Some one: was talking to him, and when Mrs. Caradoc and 
Juliet had made their way through the garden to the wood below 
they met that some one looking much aggrieved. ‘If you are 
going to speak to that man who is painting there,’ said he indig- 
nantly, ‘let me advise you not—he is a regular bear !’ 

‘Dear. me!’ exclaimed Mrs. Caradoc, ‘is he that kind of a 
‘man ?’ 

‘Yes, I only stood behind him fora minute or two, to see how 
he hit the thing off, and he turned round quite fiercely, and said, 
“Now that you have had a good look at my drawing, I do wish 
you would move on.” Move on, indeed! This is my one holiday 
in the whole year. I have come away to enjoy myself, and when 

-I am enjoying myself I am to be asked to move on!’ 

‘Ah, it won't be so pleasant then to speak to him as I 
thought !’ 

‘Pleasant! He is fit to snap your head off! ’ 

‘Hewon’t snapmine. I amaconnysoor. Come along, Juliet.’ 

Displeased at her resistance, the excursionist departed, angrily 
slashing off the heads of all the tall flowers he encountered on his 
way. 

Mrs, Caradoc meanwhile approached nearer and nearer, ‘ walk- 
ing delicately,’ but: inwardly delighted with the enterprise. ‘Good 

morning, young gentleman,’ she cried with cheerful familiarity, 
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while still at some distance, for she wished to give him the pleasure 
of knowing that she was coming as soon as possible; ‘I must say 
you have had the taste to choose a good subject.’ 

Something between a groan and a growl escaped the unhappy 
artist. He looked round angrily ; then seeing that this stout old 
lady continued to bear down on him, he let his drawing drop 
forward till it rested on his breast, and could be seen by none. 
She observed this, slightly hesitated, and said, ‘You might just 
as well let me see what you are doing; I am what is called in 
your profession “a big buyer.” Artists can’t do without buyers, 
and I might happen to fancy what you are busy with.’ 

Seeing that he still remained resentfully silent, she added, ‘ It 
seems a very long time now since I have had the pleasure of pur- 
chasing a drawing, and this of yours, taken from a point that is 
so near my own grounds, might have an interest forme. I wonder 
you don’t show it.’ 

He still looked as if, ‘big buyer’ or not, he wished her a 
thousand miles off. 

‘Come, let me see it,’ she said, as if addressing a spoilt child 
—in fact, to her mind, the artistic temperament had a way of 
leading men to behave very like spoilt children. ‘Do let me see 
it. I won’t keep you a minute. Iam really fond of art. ‘I don’t 
paint myself, but 

He began to think that the quickest way of getting rid of her 
was to yield, and at this moment suddenly, though sulkily, turned 
his drawing-board back again, and revealed a very pretty drawing 
of silver birch trees and mist-veiled lake. 

‘I like that!’ said Mrs. Caradoc promptly, ‘and though you 
may not think it, young man, I am reckoned a judge. I'll buy 
that ; but you ought to have put in those boys who are bathing— 
they look so pretty just emanating from the water. What’s the 
price ?’ 

Her words were brusque and devoid of delicate graces, but the 
thought which underlay them was not unpalatable to the young 
artist. 

‘Twenty guineas.’ 

‘And why guineas ?’ 

‘It. is the little touch which shows that we are professional 
men, not mere tradesmen.’ 

‘ ‘Oh, the dignity of art would suffer if you were paid in pounds! 
But you must not want me to pay guineas, for I understand all 
about the dignity of art ; and I am such a large buyer, and have 
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such a well-known collection, and it will be such an advantage 
to you to have your drawing seen in it.’ 

She was rapidly acquiring the ideas of those whose collections 
are a mere development of commerce. He was a young fellow of 
two or three and twenty, with bright black eyes, and a colour 
which went and came with each passing emotion. He flushed 
painfully at this. Buyers had not been plentiful with him so far, 
but this coarse way of putting things was shocking—and yet he 
was a little dominated by her masterful manner. He hesitated. 
She saw her opportunity, and said, ‘ Well, if you like it to be 
guineas and not pounds, I'll take it at fifteen guineas, ready 
money, and perhaps I might take a few more if you have any 
good ones in that fclio of yours on the ground.’ So saying, Mrs. 
Caradoc heavily deposited herself on a large clump of oreopteris 
which had been the pride and glory of his foreground. Juliet, 
who had been pitying him all the time, now looked deprecatingly 
at him. The quick colour had again risen to his cheeks, and he 
turned away to hide it. 

‘ Come—the folio,’ exclaimed his old woman of the mountains ; 
‘aren’t you going to open the folio ?’ 

Reluctantly—for though it was evident that she was ready to 
make another purchase, she had driven away all the joy of his 
morning and all the artistic fervour of his work, and he hated her 
—he took up his folio and pulled out a handful of sketches—some 
done, some half done, but all more or less the children of his soul. 
How hard to see them handed over to such a foster-parent ! 

Juliet, seeing that her aunt would probably linger on for an 
hour or more, said urgently, ‘ Aunt, I am quite sure the servants 
will never think of looking for us here if Mr. Gerard comes. Had 
I better go back to the house, or shall I go to the Rectory? I 
don’t at all mind going there.’ 

‘ Roosy’ Miss Juliet had timed her speech well. 

‘Do what you like,’ said Mrs. Caradoc; ‘I am not thinking 
about Mr. Gerard now.’ 

So Juliet hurried away lest her aunt should retract her words. 
Her aunt never gave another thought to the matter, but sat 
gloating over the folio of drawings. There were sunsets and 
sunrises, and waterfalls and rocks, and perhaps this was one of 
the golden opportunities which come to mortals but once in their 
lives. This young man might be going to be as great as Turner, 
and he and the world about him might be unaware of the fact. 
She would snatch at fortune’s possible favours, and buy while his 
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works could be had cheap, but she would snatch like a woman of 
business. 

‘Have you been long at this?’ she asked, with no sign of 
enthusiasm. 

‘At what? Painting?’ 

‘Yes, painting. I mean to have more of your things.’ 

Money was most acceptable to him just then, but it was 
dreadful to see his poor drawings go to a person who called them 
‘ things.’ 

‘How much for those?’ she demanded, making a little pile of 
five, and vigorously tapping the uppermost drawing in the very 
eye of the picture. He named a modest price, and, in spite of 
his scanty store of wealth, a mad wish coursed through his mind 
that she would not take them. 

‘I will have them!’ she exclaimed; ‘Ill have them just as 
they are, and I will give you ten pounds less, which will make it 
a nice round sum that will be easy for you to count and calculate. 
You may bring them up to the Hall at luncheon time, and have 
your luncheon with me, and then you will work ever so much 
better when you come back.’ 

‘Thank you, I must not do that. My effect is on.’ 

She stared. Then a thought flashed across her mind, and she 
said, ‘I am a big buyer, but I have not studied art long. There 
are many terms which I don’t understand, and that ought not to 
be the case with a buyer like me—people think it strange, you 
see.’ 

He made no answer—he was looking wistfully at his subject. 

‘What I want is this. Without saying anything to anybody, 
you might just give me a little training. I'd willingly make it 
worth your while. I was at the Devereux not long ago—the art 
talk was most difficult to me.’ 

‘I know nothing of such things myself. I couldn’t—I hate 
art jargon.’ 

‘Oh, yes, you could, and must! Iam living at the Hall—it 
is close at hand. Say you will come and see me, and I will leave 
you to your work.’ 

With absolutely indecent haste, he exclaimed, ‘I will come the 
first wet day, and I will send your drawings to-night.’ 

‘ Are you always to be found here ?’ 

He scented danger, and replied, ‘Oh, no! I am working in 
ever so many different places.’ 

‘Tell me where they are, then, and I will come and sit beside 
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you sometimes when you are at work. I don’t mind if they are a 
long way off, for I can drive.’ 

Some purchasers cost the sellers dear. Young Mr. Campion 
. began to wish he had never seen this most maddening connysoor. 
He never knew what answer he made, but it must have been 
almost rude, for she began to feel a great respect for him, and 
would not leave till he promised to come in for an hour or so after 
dark. Then he had to give her his arm as far as her own garden 
door, after which he returned to the struggle to solve a most 
difficult series of problems of nature’s own setting, with an intel- 
lect much injured by this interruption. 

And Juliet? She in the meantime was speeding along the 
lanes to the Rectory. Mr. Gerard would doubtless walk back to 
the Hall with her, and then she would learn if he had any news. 
She rang twice, but no one came, and yet she heard voices. She 
rang again, and a servant and Mrs. Gerard appeared together. 
The young, agitated girl gazed anxiously at the staid, precise, 
trim-looking, little old lady, whom she now saw for the first time, 
wondering whether such fortune could ever befall her as to be 
taken into this good woman’s favour. ‘I have come from Mrs. 
Caradoc to say that she is here, and to ask Mr. Gerard to go to 
lunch to-day. I am her niece Juliet.’ 

‘How I wish he could! He is confined to his room. He has 
got a chill, and is very far from well. You are Miss Caradoc, then!’ 
She was almost afraid that she should never like Miss Caradoc. 

‘Til!’ exclaimed Juliet, who felt this last blow keenly. ‘ Con- 
fined to his room! I wonder if I could see him ?’ 

Mrs, Gerard shook her head, and said, ‘ He is in bed.’ 

‘Oh, dear! oh, dear!’ moaned Juliet. Repeated misfortunes 
were depriving her of all power of self-restraint. ‘Mrs. Gerard, I 
did so wish to have a word with him.’ 

‘Is it a word that I could convey, dear?’ 

Juliet was silent fora moment, She was trying to think how 
this could be done. 

‘My dear,’ said the old lady kindly, for the girl’s sad face 
melted her heart, ‘I will take any message to him you like, and 
bring you his answer.’ 

Juliet shook her head. 

‘That would not do?’ asked Mrs. Gerard. 

‘No, that would not do. It is something that I want to say 
to him and to no one else. Don’t think me strange. It just 
happens that I can say it to no one else.’ 
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‘Then what is to be done?’ responded Mrs. Gerard, rather 
coldly, for she was not wholly free from the belief that there must 
be something wrong when secrecy is necessary. ‘ You can’t send 
a message, and you certainly can’t see him to-day.’ 

‘Would you mind letting me write a short note, and will you 
take it to him and ask him just to write one word or so back to 
me?’ 

‘Yes, I will do that for you. Say what you have to say on 
paper, and he shall have it.’ 

‘I hope you do not mind,’ said Juliet humbly. : 

‘No, I don’t mind—at least, I'll do it. Once before you wrote 
to Mr. Gerard, and I was not to see your letter,’ she said, but not 
unkindly. 

‘Yes, I know, but I am in distress, and I have no one to go to 
but your husband.’ 

‘Write what you wish to say, my dear, said Mrs, Gerard ; 
‘write it here in Mr. Gerard’s study, and seal up your note, and I 
won't think it strange—I promise you I won't.’ 

Juliet wrote: ‘I have only heard from Godfrey once since he 
left England. Have you heard? Do you know anything about 
him? The news is so alarming that I am miserable.’ 

She waited in painful suspense till Mrs. Gerard came: back 
with a little bit of folded paper in her hand. ‘He might have 
put it in an envelope,’ thought Juliet. 

‘I grieve to say that I know nothing now,’ wrote Mr. Gerard 
in pencil, ‘I had one letter soon after he went, which I answered. 
I wrote under cover to Messrs. & Co. You might do the 
same. Don’t lose hope and courage. I feel that all will soon be 
well. Am sorry I am not well enough to see you.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 


‘MONEY I MUST HAVE.’ 


‘One mere thought, one feeling of suspicion, jealousy or resentment, can 
remove two human beings farther from each other than winds or seas can separate 
their bodies,’-—S. T. COLERIDGE to WORDSWORTH. 


Mrs. CaraDoc was not herself somehow, and everyone about her 
suffered for it. She fancied that Limberthwaite Hall was un- 
healthy, and, after having occupied it little more than three weeks, 
quitted it abruptly, and took up her abode in the Lake Side Hotel. 
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But she was no better there—or said she was not, for, except that 
her eyes were rather inflamed, there did not seem to be much 
amiss with her. Juliet and Clements suffered too, for she sat in 
a darkened room, and they had to sit with her in turn, writing for 
her, or reading, or, worse than all, listening to her complaints. 
As for Sir Gregory Jervaulx, she wrote with her own hand to 
desire him to postpone his visit until she felt better. Vanity was 
still strong in her, and she would not let him see her looking ill. 
His hearty sympathy did more for him than his presence could 
have done. She promised to marry him as soon as she returned 
to London, and, having done that, was soon as much in love with 
him as if she had been a girl of eighteen. She kept her engage- 
ment a profound secret from Juliet and Clements. They, how- 
ever, perceived that, though she told them that her eyes were 
much too weak and inflamed to write letters, she did write at least 
one every day, and, what was more, sometimes went out even in 
the hottest and sunniest hour of the day to post it herself, but 
they could not divine to whom. 

‘ My mistress is always looking in the glass now,’ said Clements 
to Juliet. ‘I can’t make her out ; and she has ordered such a lot 
of handsome clothes, and she’s always wanting to know how she 
looks. What do you think it means, Miss Juliet ?’ 

Juliet shook her head with much indifference, and Clements 
felt that the niece was just as hard to understand as the aunt. 

‘Miss Juliet,’ said Clements after a pause, for she had a kind 
of affection for the girl, ‘if you will allow me to say so, you really 
don’t take the right way with your aunt. You look so moped, 
or dissatisfied, or unhappy, or something—it doesn’t do. Only 
this very morning she said to me, “Clements,” said she, “I wish 
you would stay here in the room with me as much as possible. I 
don’t like being left with Juliet. She is that depressed herself, 
that she ends by depressing me. Sometimes, Clements,” said she, | 
*T almost think that I am the younger woman of the two.” And 
then, Miss Juliet, she looked at me as if waiting for me to say 
that she really did look younger than you. Well, with all my 
wish to please her, I couldn’t quite say that, so while I was con- 
sidering with myself what I could say, she drew up the blind and 
went and looked at herself in the glass, and said, “ You might tell 
me the truth, am I what is called a well-preserved woman ?” Now, 
Miss Juliet, do help me to think what can have made her so anxious 
to look young.’ 

But Juliet that morning was absolutely unable to take any 
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interest in anything. Clements felt angry with her. When so 
much was at stake, such torpor was culpable. 

‘ You ought to go and sit beside her, Miss; and you ought to 
remember that it is very dull for her now, poor lady, when her 
eyes are bad, and she can’t have the blinds drawn up and see a bit 
of pleasant sunshine ; and you should just set to work and tell her 
all the amusing things you can think of.’ 

‘IT never do think of amusing things, Clements, and I don’t 
like sitting beside her. She doesn’t love me, and I don’t love her.’ 

‘Well, Miss Juliet,’ said Clements angrily, ‘it’s all very fine to 
talk like that, but it’s your duty to behave well to her. She has 
given you a home—a real good one—and if she keeps to her 
present intentions she has left you what will find you another 
handsome home hereafter, or, if you liked better to travel abroad, 
you could do it, and go just wherever you pleased.’ 

Here, to Clement’s amazement, Juliet suddenly became so 
interested that she eagerly exclaimed, ‘Could I? Oh, soI could! 
I will go to my aunt this very moment !’ 

‘That’s right! And just amuse her, and make her laugh.’ 

‘I will! I will! Ill goat once! Of course I could go abroad 
and travel—I never once thought of that !’ 

‘You could do exactly as you liked. And now, if you will 
promise me faithfully never to let anyone know that I told you, I 
will tell you something—but you must promise.’ 

‘Ido. I promise most faithfully.’ 

‘Your aunt made me write to Mr. Trafford this morning. He 
is to come at the end of the week. That means a new will, and 
that’s why I am so anxious you should be careful not to displease 
her.’ 

‘Oh, let me go to her at once! But perhaps it doesn’t mean a 
new will. She threatened to make one when we were at Scar- 
borough, and said he was to come as soon as we got here ; but that 
danger blew over, and so may this.’ 

‘If he comes, he'll make a will; and if he makes a will nobody 
knows what may happen if she is angry with any of us, or even if 
she isn’t.’ 

‘Don’t stop me. Let me go to her,’ said Juliet, who had 
never shown any anxiety about wills or money before. 

At this moment, however, Mrs. Caradoc’s bell rang twice—this 
meant that she wanted Clements. So Juliet was left alone; but 
for once she felt happy and hopeful, for the words Clements had 
just uttered suggested a course of action, ‘Only I can’t do it 
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without money!’ she said to herself. ‘I must have:money, and 
then I will go to him. I don’t care about its being dangerous— 
the more dangerous the better, ‘or it will prove to him that I love 
him.» Go I must, for nothing else will do it. But how am I to 
get the money?’ That very day a letter had come from Aylesbury 
under cover to Dorothy, vid Berkeley Square, and though he 
wrote kindly, she could see that he was very angry with her. He 
told his wife as much as he dared of what was going on around 
him. Of what was going on in other parts of the Empire she 
knew more than he did. He made light of the dangers that 
encompassed him. All would soon be well, he said, and he would 
return. ‘ Let me, however, return in perfect happiness,’ he wrote. 
‘Dear Juliet, do listen to the friends who advise you not to see a 
so-calledefriend of yours who caused so much misery before our 
marriage. They tell me, dearest, that you still continue to see 
him. You cannot love me as I love you if there is any truth in 
this. Of what value is any love without perfect faith and con- 
stancy ?’ 

While Juliet was sorrowfully reading this, and wondering who 
had reported her misdeeds to her husband, Mrs. Caradoc was alone 
again. She had dismissed Clements, and was once more perusing 
a letter she had that morning received. It was from Mr. Bransby, 
in answer to one from herself. ‘Dear Mrs. Cradock,’ he wrote (for 
of course he was as obstinate as ever on the point of her name), 
‘I was pleased to receive your letter, and am glad that you have 
consulted me about your symptoms. Do you recollect the warning 
I gave you before you left Scarborough? I now repeat it most 
emphatically. You complain of what is doubtless inflammation 
of the conjunctive. You also complain of irritation of the skin. 
I may be wrong, of course, and at this distance my opinion is of 
very little value, but to my mind these symptoms both. point to 
the same thing—chronic poisoning by arsenic—and most earnestly 
I advise you to lose no time in calling in the nearest doctor. Put 
him in possession of the facts of the case, and be sure to tell him 
that you all but lost your life from the effects of a dose of arsenic 
administered while you were under my roof. For God’s sake lose 
no time in putting yourself under proper medical care.’ 

‘Surely she will have the sense to send Juliet away when she 
reads this,’ he thought. ‘Only.one person who was with her when 
she was ill before is with her now—that person is Juliet. If she 
dismisses Juliet, depend upon it there will be no more poisoning.’ 

Mrs, Caradoc read this again with much annoyance. Then 
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she answered it with her own hand (for she could not let Clements 
do it), and expressed her surprise that a good Christian man like 
George Bransby could be so ready to think evil and suspect a 
fellow-creature, especially a poor defenceless girl. That done, she 
resolved to summon Juliet, and give her a scolding ‘ to make the 
balance true.’ For some time she had felt indignant with her for 
being so invariably quiet and gentle. To Mrs. Caradoc’s mind 
there was something very offending about such conduct. Why 
did the girl not lose her temper when disagreeable things were 
said to her? ‘Iam sure I have given her any number of oppor- 
tunities of being vexed,’ thought she; ‘ but it is just as if she had 
made up her mind that I am nothing but an extremely cross, 
ill-tempered old woman, and she is determined to do her best to 
bear my ill-temper with patience. It is most exasperating !’ 

But when Juliet appeared, there was something in her manner 
that was so winning, cheering, and charming, that for once the 
old lady’s anger was disarmed, and no scolding was administered. 

* How do I look to-day ?’ she said after a while. 

‘Much better. It is such a pity that the strong light hurts 
you, and you have to stay in.’ 

‘I don’t like going out in the sun, anyhow. It is perfectly 
ruinous to the complexion. I suppose you think that a person of 
my age need not think of that ?’ 

‘IT don’t know why not. Your complexion is often better than 
mine.’ 

Juliet was only saying what she thought, but Mrs. Caradoc 
was delighted. ‘I am glad I kept you with me,’ she said. ‘Con- 
fess, Juliet, that you are glad you are still here.’ 

‘Of course Iam. I am very glad.’ 

‘And you must see,’ continued Mrs. Caradoc, who was very 
fond of creating a feeling of indebtedness, ‘ that you are a thousand 
times better off here than you would have been living in a make- 
shift kind of a way with Mrs. Cole, and having to put up with her 
skimpy housekeeping. Why, from all I hear, I don’t suppose that 
she has much more than a paltry three hundred a year. What's 
that to live on? It must cost her quite as great a pang to spend 
a sixpencehs it costs me to part with a ten-pound note!’ 

‘You don’t like spending sixpences yourself, aunt,’ exclaimed 
Juliet gaily. ‘ ‘ 

‘I know I don’t,’ replied Mrs. Caradoc, with conscious pride, 
‘Big sums have to go, but little ones needn’t; and there really is 
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great pleasure in saving them. There would be greater, of course, 
in saving large sums, but one never can do that.’ 

‘I don’t know much about that, aunt,’ said Juliet. 

‘Well, well,’ said Mrs. Caradoc good-humouredly, ‘I don’t 
suppose you do know much about such things yet, but if you 
will only behave yourself properly, you are sure to know some 
day.’ 

‘TI am very anxious to please you, said Juliet. ‘I am afraid 
I have been a dull companion lately.’ Then she told some stories 
which delighted the old lady, but suddenly Mrs. Caradoc startled 
Juliet by exclaiming, ‘What are you doing with that pen of 
mine ?’ 

‘ Putting in a new nib.’ 

‘Oh, no, please don’t. Nibs cost money. That will do a little 
longer. You should make things do. Just think what a prisoner 
who had been shut up for years in a dank dungeon away from all 
his friends would give for that nib!’ 

‘Not if he had no paper,’ said Juliet, laughing. 

‘Prisoners make their own paper, and if people won’t save 
white rags there will soon be no paper for anybody. Aren’t you 
going out? There is no economy in coming into the country for 
your health and never leaving the house.’ 

Juliet went, and, once outside the door, all the gaiety which 
had gladdened her aunt departed, and she was the same heavy- 
hearted woman that she had been before. 

Half an hour later, Mr. Gerard, pale and worn with his long 
illness, but for the first time for nearly a month, just able to creep 
about a little in the sunshine, saw a beautiful white-robed lady 
coming out of a chemist’s shop. It was Juliet—but how ill she 
looked! She did not see him, and hastened away in exactly the 
opposite direction. Vexed to lose this chance of speaking to her, 
he tried to quicken his pace to overtake her, but the chemist saw 
him as he passed the shop door, and ran out to say, ‘ Mr. Gerard, 
sir, will you please to excuse my asking you if you are acquainted 
with that young lady who has just gor~ out of my shop ?’ 

‘I? Yes, of course Iam. She is a friend of mine.’ 

‘ Beg pardon, sir, I’m sure. Of course it was certain to be all 
right. She said she was a friend of yours, and she seemed a par- 
ticularly nice lady, and very good-looking. I ought not to have 
been so suspicious—I can’t think what made me—but you see I 
was just a little uncomfortable because I didn’t know her, and she 

asked for arsenic; and though there’s no law against selling it, 
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one doesn’t like not to know anything about those who come to 
buy it.’ 

‘Certainly not! There ought to be a law against selling such 
things without a medical order. What can she want with arsenic ?’ 

‘That’s just it, sir! If you will believe me, that’s what was 
worrying me. She seemed to be so desperately cast down in her 
mind, and, poor young lady, she has such a beautiful face, it really 
would be such a pity if——’ 

‘My good Mr. Watts,’ cried the rector, in great distress, ‘ you 
alarm me! Oh, there she is again!’ and without a moment’s 
delay he hurried after her. She had gone into a shop to buy a 
London paper, so after all he would be able to overtake her. ‘ Miss 
Caradoc! My dear Juliet!’ he cried, panting with breathlessness 
and fatigue. He never would have overtaken her—his limbs were 
so feeble—if a parishioner had not told her that the rector wanted 
to speak to her. 

‘You out at last!’ she exclaimed. ‘Oh, how glad I am! 
How I have wanted to see you! I have something to tell you. 
I have been miserably anxious to see you.’ 

‘And I have something to say to you. What are you going 
to do with arsenic ?’ 

Juliet was too much startled to speak. 

‘What are you going to do with arsenic?’ he repeated, for she 
did not seem inclined to make any answer, but was blushing 
violently. ‘Speak,’ said he. ‘ You gave my name as a reference, 
so you ought not to object to my putting this question. What 
are you going to do with arsenic?’ 

‘Nothing,’ replied Juliet, with much embarrassment; ‘I am 
not going to do anything with it.’ 

‘You must be going to do something, or you would not have 
bought it.’ 

‘I can’t tell you,’ said Juliet nervously and awkwardly. ‘ It’s 
not for myself. I wish you would not try to make me say more.’ 

‘Not try to make you say more! I must! Arsenic is a very 
dangerous thing. For whom are you buying it, if not for your- 
self?’ 

‘I can’t tell—I was not to tell.’ 

‘There is something here which requires explanation,’ said 
Mr. Gerard, very firmly for him, ‘and an explanation you must 
give,’ 

‘Must!’ repeated Juliet, now fairly bewildered; ‘but how 
can [ ?’ 
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‘That’s just it—howcan you? You are buying it for yourself, 
You are so mad and wicked as to think of poisoning yourself!’ 
‘Oh, no, no!’ exclaimed Juliet impetuously; ‘I am not. 
, ae 

‘Yes, you are! You are unhappy about Aylesbury. Driven 
to despair with anxiety of one kind or another about him, you 
have foolishly made up your mind to expect the worst that can 
happen, and think you can escape from all your troubles by this 
act of irreligious wickedness.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense!’ cried Juliet angrily. ‘Iam miserable enough, 
God knows, but if I were twenty times worse than I am, I wouldn’t 
poison myself! Why should I assume that all the rest of my life 
is going to be just as wretched as this bit of it? Why not wait 
to see what the other years are going to be like ?’ 

‘Then who is going to take that poison?’ demanded Mr, 
Gerard, who was almost beside himself with horror of what seemed 
to be about to happen in his hitherto well-conducted parish. ‘ You 
may as well tell me at once, for I insist on knowing!’ 

‘I am buying it for my aunt, then,’ she answered reluctantly ; 
‘but please don’t go to her and say that I have told you, or she will 
be very angry with me. Please don’t—I didn’t want to tell you,’ 

‘ Your aunt! What can she want with arsenic? Are you 
telling me the truth ?’ he said ; and then, shocked at what he was 
saying, he blushed almost as painfully as Juliet. 

‘Oh, Mr. Gerard! I didn’t expect that from you!’ said Juliet, 
with tears in her eyes. ‘I am telling you the truth. I swear it. 
I Oh, here is Mrs. Gerard coming! I must leave you. I 
can’t let her see me looking like this—crying, I mean.’ 

Mrs, Gerard was now almost close to them, so, once more im- 
ploring him not to say anything to Mrs, Caradoc about the arsenic, 
Juliet hastily retreated, though without the comfort of obtaining 
his promise, 

‘ My dear, what a long time you have been standing here!’ 
said Mrs. Gerard. ‘It is as much as your life is worth! This is 
your first walk, and you forget how weak you are. I saw that you 
were talking very earnestly, and didn’t want to interrupt you, but 
I was forced to come at last, for I was afraid of your making 
yourself ill with standing. The pony carriage is following me—I 
will drive you home.’ 

‘But Iam not going home. I am going after Miss Caradoc 
as quickly as I can !’ 

‘My dear! No; you have done too much already.’ 
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‘I must go! I really must!’ 

‘I don’t understand you, and I don’t understand Miss Caradoc. 
Why do you seem to want to kill yourself, and why did she run 
away the moment she saw me? She seemed quite satisfied to 
stand talking to you, Brampton.’ 

‘Oh, my dear wife, don’t think of things of that small kind 
when I am so miserably anxious.’ He took her arm. He was 
utterly shaken by the thought of what might be going to happen. 

‘Don’t be anxious, dear—come home,’ she said, and her arm 
gave him a gentle impulse towards the way she wished him to go. 

‘Home! No, I must go to Mrs. Caradoc! I have something 
to say.’ 

She saw by his face that she would have to yield, so she offered 
to drive him to the hotel, and wait in the pony carriage while the 
interview took place. 

‘Dear Mrs. Caradoc,’ he said, when the first greetings were 
over, ‘I have come to give you a friendly warning. It seems to 
me that it is the height of imprudence for you to tamper with 
deadly poisons.’ 

‘I tamper with deadly poisons! What do you mean ?’ 

Her manner was so irate, that she almost terrified him. Besides, 
he meant nothing. He was afraid that Juliet was contemplating 
suicide, and this was only his way of informing himself of the 
truth, and putting the old lady on her guard. 

‘ Juliet was buying arsenic for you this morning.’ 

‘Nothing of the kind! That is only some joke of Juliet’s. I 
wanted no arsenic—why should I?’ 

He shook his head, and repeated, ‘ Juliet told me that she was 
buying it for you. I made her tell me—I insisted. Don’t be 
angry with her—she did not wish to say anything.’ 

‘She has not told you the truth. What can I possibly want 
with arsenic ?’ 

‘But what can she want with it ?’ 

‘Oh, girls have all kinds of uses for things, and all kinds of 
wants too.’ 

‘ Arsenic is not the kind of thing that any girl ought to have 
a use for,’ said Mr. Gerard severely. ‘She ought not to be 
allowed to have such a dangerous poison in her possession. I shall 
speak to her, and insist on having it destroyed.’ 

‘I will do that. I will speak to her myself; don’t you say 
anything—promise me you won't.’ 

‘But it is my duty F 
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‘Oh, nonsense! Leave it tome,I say! I am the one who 
ought to do it. Juliet is under my care, and I will take this 
arsenic of hers from her.’ 

‘But you don’t seem properly alarmed. Juliet looked very 
strange when I saw her. Suppose she has some dreadful design— 
some design on her own life.’ 

‘I am glad you don’t think it is on mine. [I'll see to it—have 
no fear.’ 

‘But at once—or it may be too late.’ 

‘Yes, at once, you dear frightened gentleman. But just let 
me tell you something. When you came in, you must know I 
was indulging in a reverie. You look surprised. Surely even a 
woman of sixty may indulge in a reverie ?’ 

A woman of sixty was a woman of sixty-five, and Mr. Gerard 
could not help thinking so. ‘May I ask you the subject of your 
reverie ?’ he said, recovering himself. 

Mrs. Caradoc. bridled a little, and put on some of the airs of a 
girl of sixteen. She began to speak—hesitated—but at last said, 
‘Don’t laugh at me, my dear friend: I may perhaps be going to 
marry again—that’s all.’ 

The words were plain enough, but he did not understand them. 
‘Marry again!’ He looked at her in utter bewilderment. Here 
was this shapeless old lady of sixty-five talking of marriage, and 
assuming the airs of a girl! 

‘ Are you angry with me?’ she asked meekly. ‘ Do you think 
I ought not to do it?’ 

‘Are you really going to do it ?’ he faltered. 

‘You frightened me into telling you brusquely. If I had had 
more time to tell it, you would not have thought it so strange. 
He wants to marry me. He has been wanting for some time, but 
I have only just consented. He is trying to persuade me to let 
him come here, but nothing is settled. I don’t settle things so 
quickly as that. I mean to marry him, but I don’t know about 
his coming here.’ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
‘NOT WITHOUT SUSPICION OF POISON.’ 


Cast. False! I defy you both. 
I have endured you with an ear of fire ! 
Your tongues have struck hot irons on my face. 
The Revenger's Tragedy. 


Two days before the lawyer was expected Mrs. Caradoc was taken 
ill, and her illness almost at once assumed an alarming character. 
She suffered a great deal, and the local doctor was in constant 
attendance. Clements, who had always been a kind nurse, was 
now indefatigable, and Juliet too roused herself and tried to take 
her share of the work. There was, however, something very 
strange in Clements’ manner even from the first hour of her mis- 
tress’s illness. “However tired she was, she never willingly left 
Juliet alone with Mrs. Caradoc even for a moment, and she never 
allowed her to touch either food or medicine intended for the 
invalid. 

‘Why don’t you take some rest, Clements ?’ said Juliet more 
than once. ‘I am not half so tired as you are. Let me sit by my 
aunt, and do lie down a little.’ 

‘No, thank you, Miss Juliet,’ answered Clements, with a strange 
expression in her eyes, which Juliet could only describe to herself 
as one of regretful love; and if Juliet persisted, Clements would 
say severely, ‘I am not going to leave my mistress. I want to 
see her get well again.’ 

‘She wouldn’t be less likely to get well if you had a few hours 
of sleep,’ pleaded Juliet. ‘Do go. I will do exactly what you 
tell me while you are away—lI promise.’ 

But Clements shook her head, and turned away to hide her 
tears. 

‘You think she won’t recover,’ whispered Juliet tenderly, ‘and 
you want to do all you can for her while she is here ?’ 

‘I neither know what I want nor what I think. She is very 
ill, and I have never seen her like this before. Miss Juliet, I do 
feel that low !’ 

The local doctor made the usual inquiries about the course of 
his patient’s life before the illness began, and to begin with was 
informed that she had left Limberthwaite Hall because she thought 
something was amiss with the drainage. 
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‘That may have been the fact,’ said he, ‘and, if so, it would 
certainly have been a predisposing cause of illness, but there 
must have been some great imprudence besides.’ 

‘Yes,’ exclaimed Juliet eagerly, ‘there was! I am certain 
there was. I told her at the time that it was most dangerous.’ 

‘That what was dangerous ?’ interrupted Clements with equal 
eagerness. ‘You have never told me of Mrs. Caradoc doing any- 
thing that you considered dangerous.’ 

‘It was the day before yesterday, doctor,’ continued Juliet, 
taking no notice of Clements. ‘You remember, perhaps, that it 
had been raining all the morning, but it was quite fine in the 
afternoon, and in the evening my aunt would go out after dinner 
and stroll about the garden. We went as far as the lake, and 
there she caught sight of a young artist whose drawings she 
rather likes, sitting on the island painting. She began to call 
him, but could not make him hear, and then she wanted me to 
call him and ask him to come and take her across the lake in his 
boat to see what he was doing. I didn’t like to scream—hbesides, 
I was quite sure he was only pretending not to hear, and didn’t 
want us. She was angry because I wouldn’t, so I ran back to the 
hotel, and got them to send a boatman to take her to the island. 
When she was there she stood beside Mr. Campion until it was 
quite late, and everything was damp and misty. I am sure it was 
then that she caught her illness. I was very nearly ill myself 
when I came in, though I had walked about on the island to keep 
myself warm ; but she stood still, talking all the time, and under 
the trees too, where it is much damper. Was that enough to 
make her ill, doctor? People do get ill in the way she is when 
they stay out late in the damp, don’t they ?’ 

‘They certainly do sometimes,’ said the doctor, wondering 
much at Juliet’s breathless volubility. But Clements did not seem 
satisfied: her cold dissatisfied air made Juliet uncomfortable, and 
she went away leaving Clements with the doctor. 

As soon as she was gone Clements said, ‘Whatever happens, 
I must speak my mind— it’s not giving my poor mistress a fair 
chance if I don’t. Are her symptoms anything like what people 
have after taking poison ?’ 

‘In some respects they are. But she has had no poison : her 
illness is inflammation of the internal organs, and, as Miss Caradoc 
says, the damp on the island is quite enough to account for that.’ 

‘ Yes, sir, but do look here ’—and Clements pulled Mr. Bransby’s 
letter out of her pocket. ‘I don’t like to be the one to set such 
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horrible suspicions a-going, but I have my own, and I'll not stand 
by and watch murder being done.’ 

‘There is no murder being done here,’ said the doctor—‘at 
least, I don’t believe there is. I have told you what is the matter 
with Mrs. Caradoc—it is a very severe case of inflammation.’ 

‘So much the better!’ remarked Clements, not considering 
what strange thing she was saying. 

But the doctor was now absorbed in Mr. Bransby’s letter. ‘ It 
is odd!’ he said. ‘I wonder whether I ought to send for this 
Mr. Bransby. Money is no object in this case, I suppose ; and he 
might throw some light on it. Was the Scarborough illness at all 
like this?’ 

‘I was not with her then, sir—no one was but Miss Juliet!’ 

‘Then I will speak to Miss Juliet.’ 

‘I am afraid you must,’ said Clements, beginning to cry. 

‘You don’t leave your mistress much with other people? 
asked the doctor warily. 

‘No, never for a single moment if I can help it. Miss Juliet 
has often wanted me to go and take some rest, but if I do it is in 
a chair in the room.’ 

‘You are right ; but I will send you a trained nurse—we can’t 
have you ill too. Stay with Mrs, Caradoc till she comes, though. 
Have you any idea whom Mr. Bransby suspects ?’ 

Clements shook her head in a vacillating and bewildered way, 
and began to cry again. 

‘Ah, you have! I ought to warn you that, though these 
suspicions are often extremely unjust, it is the duty of those who 
are in attendance to behave exactly as if they were well founded. 
If not, the patient would sometimes have no chance at all.’ Then 
he read Mr. Bransby’s letter again. ‘It is a very calm, business- 
like letter ; but supposing that Miss Caradoc were the suspected 
person, why should he suspect her? And you too—why do you?’ 
he asked suddenly. 

‘I don’t think I do really suspect her, sir—it was only that 
she has seemed so strange lately ; and then only the other day she 
hurt me very much by saying that she had no love for her aunt, 
and couldn’t stand being with her much longer ; and when I found 
that letter in Mrs. Caradoc’s pocket—I know I oughtn’t to have 
read it, but you see one does read them—it made me think of all 
Miss Juliet had been saying and doing too ; for don’t you think it 
very strange for her to be always running out and buying news- 
papers, as she has been doing lately ?—and when I read that about 
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arsenic in Mr. Bransby’s letter, I said to myself in a minute, If 
my poor mistress has been poisoned, and if—if—well, if Miss 
Juliet has done it, I know where she learnt how—for it stands to 
reason, sir, that no one can commit even a crime without knowing 
how. But she did know, and she learnt how from that wicked 
trial ; and it’s very wrong of them to print such things!’ Clements 
was referring to a noted and most unhappy poisoning case which 
had recently been occupying much public attention and space in 
the newspapers. ‘Don’t for a moment think that I fancy Miss 
Juliet has done anything she shouldn’t, sir: only she looked so 
upset somehow, and there was this about her buying so many 
newspapers, and she didn’t like the lawyer being sent for to make 
a new will. But you say it’s inflammation of the internal organ- 
isms, and not poison, so 

‘ Has the lawyer been sent for?’ 

‘Yes, sir, he will be here to-morrow, and Sir Gregory Jervaulx 
is coming too. Mrs. Caradoc was going to marry Sir Gregory 
almost immediately.’ And then Clements blushed a little, for this 
information also was gathered from a love-letter in Mrs. Caradoc’s 
pocket. 

‘I want to see Miss Juliet,’ said the doctor. ‘ Mrs. Caradoc 
may be wanting you—we are leaving her too long alone.’ They 
were standing by her bedroom door, talking in a low voice, so they 
knew that no one was with her. 

‘Sir, you won’t let anything I have said do Miss Juliet any 
harm in your mind,’ pleaded Clements, with the useless benevolence 
of afterthought sometimes shown by a person who has already 
done as much harm as she possibly could. 

Juliet came, and being asked if she could suggest any other 
explanation of her aunt’s illness, began to fence and give guarded 
answers, and ask the doctor what he meant. 

‘ Has she taken anything likely to cause illness ?’ 

‘What kind of thing ?’ she asked, with the air of a person who 
knew a great deal, but did not intend to reveal it unless she saw 
that the doctor knew it already. 

‘Well, among other things, poison,’ answered the doctor, 
watching her as he spoke with a scrutiny that was enough of 
itself to alarm her, 

But she was not alarmed. She bore it calmly, and said, ‘I 
don’t think she has, but you had better ask her about that.’ 

‘Ask her, when she can scarcely speak—she is so drowsy with 
the opiates she has had given her!’ 
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‘Yes, ask her—she can tell you what I can't.’ 
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He was by no means satisfied, and went to take one more look 
at his patient before leaving. Clements was sitting by the bed- 


side buried in painful thought. 


‘ Asleep?’ asked the doctor. Clements shook her head. 

‘Is that you, doctor ?’ inquired Mrs. Caradoc, raising herself 
alittle. ‘I want you to tell me what my illness is, for if you 
think it is poison that has made me ill, and I am going to die, I 


must make a statement first.’ 


The doctor started. Clements looked up in great distress, and 
then began to sob so- loudly and listen so eagerly that Mrs. 
Caradoc sent her out of the room, perhaps thinking that that 


would stop her hearing what was going to be said. 


‘ You are very seriously ill,’ he replied, ‘ but your illness is not 
hopeless. I believe it to be inflammation of the internal organs, 
and not in any way caused by poison, At the same time, there 
are some symptoms which might point to poison. So in any case 
I should like you to make the statement you speak of—it would 


render my task easier; besides, it ought to be made. 
your maid back—a witness must be present.’ 


I will call 


‘Oh, no! If you say it is inflammation, there is no need for 


-me to say anything.’ 


‘But having said so much already, madam, it is your duty to 


say more. Don’t you see that your words create a suspicion ?’ 


‘If it’s inflammation there need be no suspicion,’ answered 
Mrs. Caradoc doggedly. ‘Anyhow, I am not going to speak 


unless I like.’ 
‘Madam, I must beg you— it’s your clear duty to 


’ 





‘I will have no more said. You yourself say that my case is 
not hopeless. It will be time enough for me to speak when it is. 
You need not worry me now, for I don’t intend to say one word 


more till I have had some sleep.’ 


It was evident that no statement could be drawn from her at 
that time, so the doctor retreated, carrying with him Mr. Bransby’s 
letter, which supplied ample food for thought. Mrs. Caradoc 
evidently had her suspicions, but did not intend to impart them 


unless her case were desperate. 


After this she grew rapidly worse, and sank into a state of 
unconsciousness, from which it was scarcely possible to arouse her. 
When Sir Gregory Jervaulx and Mr. Trafford arrived she had not 
spoken for some hours, and all hope of her recovery was at an end. 


When Sir Gregory saw her sad condition, he was as one dis- 
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traught. He, like the rest, believed that Mr. Trafford had been 
summoned to make a new will—a will which had become necessary 
because of her approaching marriage with himself—a will which 
would have endowed him with, to say the least, a large portion of 
her wealth, and which, alas! would never now be made. He went 
to her bedside, and sat with her hand in his. ‘My angel,’ he 
murmured from time to time, ‘are you feeling more like yourself? 
Do you know who is sitting by you, holding your dear hand ?’ 
Once he said, and much more loudly, hoping even yet to smite 
some chord of consciousness, ‘ Your lawyer, Mr. Trafford, is here!’ 
And this time he did hear a low faint answer, ‘ Mr. Trafford—I 
wanted to bequeath my collection to But here words failed 
her, or what she said was spoken too low to be understood. 

‘ And had you no other disposition to make, love?’ he asked, 
regardless of Clements and of everything but the fulfilment of his 
hopes. But the faint spark of consciousness was already ex- 
tinguished, and no words of his could arouse Mrs. Caradoc again. 
Never again did her lips utter anything that was really intelligible, 
and two days after his arrival she died, pain having ceased some 
time before life itself came to an end. 

Clements mourned as one who had a right to mourn, for no 
new will had been made, and she now felt herself to be a com- 
paratively rich woman. 

‘Poor woman!’ said Sir Gregory, most mournfully, after the 
first bitter disappointment was over; ‘ poor dear woman! If you 
and I, Mr. Trafford, had arrived a little earlier, and she had been 
able to give you her instructions about her new will, I might now 
have been one of the richest men in England.’ 

‘ My dear sir, you are under a misapprehension if you think 
that I was brought here to make a will. I had no such errand. 
She sent for me to see if I could get up such a strong case against 
the gentleman who had let the Hall to her when, as she believed, 
it was in such an unhealthy state as to be unfit for occupation, 
that she could escape the necessity of paying any rent.’ 

‘Was that all?’ exclaimed Sir Gregory. ‘It was Clements 
who told me that you had come to make poor dear Mrs. Caradoc’s 
will, and under the circumstances—as we were going to be married 
so soon—I thought a new will would very likely be necessary. 
How could Clements make such a mistake ?’ 

‘Clements has wills on the brain—she always had. And she 
was not likely to know why I was sent for. The poor lady who 
is gone was of a very suspicious character. She never trusted 
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anyone with more than a portion of her intentions, She bade 
Clements write and ask me to come, and as soon as she was alone 
took the pen and told me what my business was to be, and left 
Clements to form her own conclusions. I may, however, tell you, 
in strict confidence, that when Mrs. Caradoc’s will comes to be 
read, I don’t think you will consider that you have any occasion 
to be dissatisfied with it. It was made after she came to Limber- 
thwaite. Her instructions were conveyed to me by letter; but it 
can’t be read until after the funeral.’ 

The funeral! But long before the funeral could take place 
the cry went forth that Mrs. Caradoc had been poisoned, and all 
Limberthwaite, from the chemist who had his grave doubts, to 
Clements who feared that she was possessed of terrible certainty, 
was in a ferment of gossip. Everyone knew that Miss Caradoc 
had bought arsenic at the village shop. Everyone had heard that 
she had been taxed with the purchase by their revered rector, and 
had at first been painfully confused and then had attempted to 
make him believe that she had been sent to buy it by the poor 
lady who had just died. Everyone knew that Mrs. Caradoc had 
denied this, and that in a very few days she had been seized by a 
dangerous illness which ended in death; and nearly everyone in 
Limberthwaite, and far beyond it, was now devoutly hoping that 
‘that whitewashed sepulchre who had murdered her benefactress’ 
would soon suffer the extreme penalty of the law. There was 
scarcely a human being in Limberthwaite who did not say that 
he would enjoy the sight. To look in Juliet’s face, they were told 
by the hotel servants, was to read the evidence of her guilt—she 
was so pale, so speechless, so despairing, And then think of Mrs, 
Clements—‘the poor corpse’s confidential maid:’ the Limber- 
thwaite people had it on the very best authority, that ever since 
Mrs. Caradoc had been taken away (if their theory were true, 
ought they not rather to have said, had been sent ?) this valuable 
woman had not seemed able to bear the sight of that wicked 
girl’s face. Miss Caradoc stayed shut up in her own room, and 
Mrs, Clements had not once gone near her. ‘Never mind,’ 
said the vow populi, ‘that murderess will be shut up closer still 
soon !’ 

It was, of course, deemed necessary to have an inquest—not 
perhaps by the doctor; but, besides being much exercised by Mr. 
Bransby’s letter, he did not dare to run counter to the plainly 
expressed opinion of so many good paying patients. So an 
inquest was held, and then all that the reader already knows had 
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to be gone into. Being questioned about the poison, Juliet again 
affirmed that she had bought it at her aunt’s request. 

‘But Mrs. Caradoc denied it,’ said the coroner. 

‘I know she did, and I think I understand why,’ replied Juliet, 
who gave her answers with an assured firmness, which might be 
the firmness of conscious innocence or only an excellent imitation 
of it. 

‘ Why should she deny it?’ 

‘She was ashamed of using arsenic,’ said Juliet, looking 
ashamed too. 

‘What do you mean by using arsenic? How could she use it ? 
People don’t use arsenic. Besides, if she did use it, as you call it, 
and you were aware that she had done so,’ added the coroner sud- 
denly, ‘why did you not answer the question the doctor put to 
you a day or two before your aunt’s death, when he asked you if 
she had taken any poison ?’ 

‘I wanted him to put that question to her. She had made 
me promise not to say anything.’ 

‘But, Miss Caradoc, you must have known how important it 
was that the doctor should know the truth. Your concealing what 
you knew—supposing you did know that your aunt had taken 
some poison (which, from what I gather, is what you wish us to 
believe)—may have been the means of causing that unfortunate 
lady’s death.’ 

‘I told the doctor to ask her about the poison. She would 
have been quite sure to tell him if he had made her understand 
the importance. She had no wish to die.’ 

‘But you ought to have told Dr. Frazer yourself—yow knew 
the importance !’ 

‘There was no importance! She had no arsenic to take then, 
and had not had any for some days.’ 

‘And yet, Miss Caradoc, you say yourself that she asked you 
to buy some for her last Tuesday morning, and that you did 
buy it.’ 

‘Yes, I bought it.’ 

‘Then will you please to explain this apparent contradiction, 
and tell us every particular of the purchase ?’ 

‘I will. On Tuesday morning, eight days ago, she came to 
me rubbing her eyes, and said, “It is dreadfully bright this 
morning, Juliet, and I do want something from the chemist’s so 
badly. I would rather buy it myself if I could, but the strong 

‘light hurts my eyes, and I dare not go out. Will you go for me, 
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and buy me an ounce of arsenic? Only promise me most faith- 
fully not to let anyone know that it is forme. I don’t want to 
be laughed at ;” and then she explained to me what she wanted it 
for, which I will tell you afterwards if you wish. I was forced to 
promise this, and then I went and bought what she wanted ; but I 
had to break my promise a little, for Mr. Gerard got to know what 
Ihad been buying, and I could not get away from him*without 
telling him that it was for my aunt.’ 

‘You know that he spoke to Mrs. Caradoc, and she denied that 
it was for her.’ 

‘Yes, I know. She was so ashamed of using it.’ 

‘But first you say that she had no arsenic, and then you say 
she had; and if you gave her the bottle you bought, where is it 
now? Not anywhere in her rooms, for every corner has been 
thoroughly examined. That bottle would certainly have been 
found if what you tell me were true.’. 

‘Every word I have told you is true, and I will explain about 
the bottle.’ 

‘First tell us why your aunt wanted the arsenic,’ interrupted 
the coroner. 

‘I will. On that Tuesday morning when she sent me out to 
buy it, she told me that for some time now she had been anxious 
to accept a very good offer of marriage which had been made her, 
but had hesitated on one ground: Sir Gregory Jervaulx (the 
gentleman, Mr. Coroner, is now present) was much younger than 
herself, she said, and she was afraid of being laughed at as too old 
for him. She also said that she had for some time been adopting 
various means of improving her personal appearance, and that 
having become aware that small doses of arsenic had a wonderful 
effect on the complexion, she had been trying to improve hers by 
taking it. I asked her if this was not dangerous, and she owned 
that it was if too much were taken, and that she had taken an 
overdose when at Scarborough, and had been alarmingly ill, but 
that now she knew exactly how far to go, and was most careful.’ 

‘And had she, to your knowledge, taken an overdose at Scar- 
borough ?’ 

‘I suppose she had, though no one had any idea of such a 


_ thing at the time.’ 


‘But was she ill ?’ 

‘She was awfully ill—she nearly died.’ 

‘And you, knowing that, went and bought her a bottle full of 
this deadly poison ; and when the doctor, suspecting that she might 
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be suffering from arsenic, came to you and specially asked if she had 
had any or not, you withheld this information, because you feared 
her anger. Surely her life was more important than any other 
consideration ? ’ 

‘Her life was in no danger from poison, She had not even 
seen that which I had bought. I took the bottle home with me 
on Tuesday and went upstairs with it, but Mr, Gerard was with 
her, Clements said, and I could not give it then ; and after that we 
had luncheon, and the servants were there; and the next time I 
went to give it she was asleep ; and so it went on all day—whenever 
I wanted to give it to her, something prevented me. While we 
were out walking she asked me if I had got it, and when I said I 
had, she told me to bring it to her room that night when she 
was in bed and Clements out of the way ; but when that time came 
I forgot about it, and she must have forgotten too, or she would 
have sent forme. Just as I was going to bed myself I suddenly 
remembered the bottle ; but it was late then, and as she was quiet 
without it I did not go to her, for now that I knew the cause of 
her illness at Scarborough I was very uneasy about her having so 
much poison in her keeping. Something, however, which I cannot 
account for made me go and take the bottle out of the drawer in 
which I had locked it. I did not want to take it out, but felt, as 
it were, forced, and then I sat till nearly midnight with the bottle 
in my hand, turning it round and round, and thinking how foolish 
I was to suffer all the misery I was suffering then, when in that 
small compass lay something which would free me from it for ever 
so quickly.’ 

‘And what misery were you suffering, pray?’ inquired the 
coroner brusquely. 

‘That, sir, is a question which I imagine it is not in your 
province to ask, I was very unhappy, and had been so for some 
time, but that unhappiness and its cause concern myself alone, 
I shall continue, therefore, without answering your question. Time 
was passing by, and I was beginning to be more and more unable 
to resist a strangely recurring desire to cut present pain short by 
swallowing some of the contents of that bottle, when suddenly I 
came sufficiently to myself to see that I must rescue myself quickly 


if I were to be rescued at all, and rose to my feet determined to . 


get rid of the bottle and the temptation together. I opened the 
window and threw the bottle out.’ 

‘You threw the bottle out of your bedroom window ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. That is, I did not so much throw it as drop it—it 
dropped into a bed of scarlet geraniums just below.’ 
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* Oh, where it could not be easily seen? Then it is there still.’ 

‘I don’t think it is, said Juliet in much distress and embar- 
rassment, for even she could not but be aware how the fact of its 
not being there would tell against her. ‘Iam afraid it is not, for 
next day I began to think that it was wrong to leave such a deadly 
poison lying about, and I went into the garden to look for it, 
intending to throw it just as it was into the lake; but I could find 
it nowhere, and yet I searched so carefully that I must have found 
it if it had been there.’ 

‘Here, Jackson,’ cried the coroner to a clerk. ‘Take Walker, 
and go and look yourself in that geranium bed. Make a thorough 
examination of the spot. Had this bottle been opened, Miss 
Caradoc ?’ 

‘No, it was tightly corked, and exactly as I received it from 
the hands of Mr. Watts. But it is not there.’ 

‘It must be there! If you threw that bottle out of your 
window, Miss Caradoc, it must be among the flowers still,’ said the 
coroner severely. 

‘But I think some one picked it up. Some one must have 
picked it up. When I was shutting my window, I fancied I saw 
a spark of fire burning in the black darkness.’ 

‘Be intelligible, 1F you please, Miss Caradoc. What do you 
mean by a spark of fire burning in the black darkness ?’ 

‘T mean that I think some one was walking in the hotel garden 
in the dark, and that I saw the red light of his cigar.’ 

‘Ok, indeed!’ said the coroner roughly. ‘You think you 
saw that ; but what I want to see is the bottle!’ for he was weary 
of listening to such a string of improbable excuses. 

The chemist’s evidence was now taken, and as she already 
knew all that he had to tell, Juliet let her attention wander, and 
for the first time timidly began to examine the faces of those 
present. It was by no means curiosity: she wished to see if in 
all that assembly any face could be found in which her condemna- 
tion was not to be read. Clements was the first she saw, and she 
was looking at her by no means kindly. When she met Juliet’s 
eye, she turned coldly away—Clements, who used to profess such 
love for her! Dorothy, with eyes swollen by much weeping, was 
next her aunt, but saw no one. © Sir Gregory was on the other 
side: his face was stern with condemnation—Juliet feared, of her- 
self. Mr. Gerard was there too, and in his face she could read sorrow, 
pity, and anguish, and they swallowed up eyerything else. No 
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one looked on her with kindness, and for the first. time in her, life 
she learnt what is meant by ‘ the cold averted eye.’ 

Just as she was about to shrink into herself again, she caught 
sight of a gentleman, whom she had once or twice met on the 
stairs or seen tapping the weather-glass in the hall. He was a 
tall. and handsome man of about forty, with dark hair and eyes, 
and a bright colour, At last her eyes met eyes in which she could 
read belief and sympathy. He was looking at her as if he under- 
stood every thought in her mind, every feeling in her heart, and 
trusted every word she said. Some noise in the room made her 
turn away, but almost immediately afterwards she found herself 
again looking at this stranger whose sympathy was so indescrib- 
ably comforting to her. While he was there she felt that she had 
one friend. 

The coroner had for some time been speaking. What was he 
saying? His messengers had returned—that, then, had been the 
reason of the disturbance a minute or two before. They had not 
found the bottle, and much excitement prevailed. First they had 
made a thorough search, and then they had uprooted every flower 
and searched again, but no bottle was to be found. Murmurs of 
horror and indignation were heard on all sides. Juliet’s head 
swam. She was dimly aware that the inquest was being adjourned 
until a post-mortem examination had been made. She felt 
everything turning dark before her eyes ; but, knowing that if she 
- fainted it would be regarded as additional evidence of her guilt, 
recovered herself with a mighty effort, only to become aware of 
eyes that, seemed to stab her fixed on her on every side. Then 
she felt. her hand taken by a hand whose touch was kind: it was 
drawn through a strong arm, and, half led and half supported by 
some one whom she was much too ill to see or recognise, she was 
got away to her own room. 


(To be continued.) 





Hanway’s Travels. 


NE hot day in Holborn—one of those hot days when, as 
Mr. Andrew Lang or M. Octave Uzanne has said, the brown 
backs buckle in the fourpenny boxes, and you might poach an 
egg on the cover of a quarto, the irreclaimable book-hunter 
who pens these pages purchased two octavo volumes of Beauties 
of the Spectators, Tatlers and Guardians, Connected and Digested 
under Alphabetical Heads. That their contents were their main 
attraction would be too much to say. For the literary Beauties 
of one age, like those other 
Beauties reckoned 
So killing—under George the Second, 


are not always the literary Beawties of another. Where the 
selector of our time would put Sir Roger de Coverley and Will 
Wimble, the Everlasting Club, or the Exercise of the Fan, the 
judicious gentlemen in rusty wigs and inked ruffles who did the 
‘connecting’ and ‘digesting’ for Messrs. J. & R. Tonson in the 
Strand put passages on Detraction, Astronomy,.Chearfulness (with 
an ‘a’), Bankruptcy, Self-Denial, Celibacy, and the Bills of Mor- 
tality. They must have done a certain violence to their critical 
convictions by including, in forlorn isolation, the ‘Inkle and 
Yarico’ of Mr. Steele, and the ‘Hilpah and Shalum’ of Mr. 
Addison, The interest of this particular copy, however, is 
peculiar to itself. It is bound neatly in full mottled calf, with 
stamped gold roses at the corners of the sides, and at the points 
of a star in the centre are printed the letters G,E,G,C. An 
autograph inscription in the first volume explains this mystery. 
The letters are the initials of the ‘Twin Sisters, Miss Elizabeth 
& Miss Caroline Grigg,’ to whom are addressed the votive 
couplets that follow :— 


Freedom & Virtue, Twin born from Heav’n came, 
And like two Sisters fair are both the same. 
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On Thee, Elizabeth, may Virtue smile ! 

And thou, Sweet Caroline, Life’s cares beguile. 
May Gracious Providence protect and guide, 
That Days & Years in Peace may slide ; 

And bring you Bliss, in Parents’ love, 

Till you shall reach the bliss above. 


After this comes: ‘Thus prays your very true friend and affec- 
tionate Servant, J»Hanway,’ a signature which proves conclusively 
that one may be a praiseworthy Philanthropist and a copious 
Pamphleteer, and yet write no better verse than the Bellman. For, 
without consulting the records at the Marine Society in Bishops- 
gate Street, there is little doubt that the writer of these lines was 
the once well-known Jonas Hanway of the Ragged Schools, the 
Magdalen Hospital, and half a hundred other benevolent under- 
takings. Indeed, the circumstance that the book is addressed to 
two ladies is of itself almost evidence of this. For, either from 
bachelor caution, or for some other obscure cause, Hanway always 
attaches a Dingley to his Stella. His Journey from Portsmouth 
to Kingston is addressed to two ladies; so also is his celebrated 
Essay on Tea. But there is stronger confirmation still. He was 
in the habit of giving away copies of this very book—in fact, of 
this very edition—as presents to his friends and protégés. Not 
long ago, in a secondhand bookseller’s catalogue, was advertised 
another pair of the same volumes, in ‘old English red morocco, 
elaborately tooled,’ which had been given by Hanway to his ‘young 
friend, Master John Thomson.’ It was dated from Red Lion 
Square in 1772, the same year in which his verses to the Demoi- 
selles Grigg were composed. Master Thomson’s initials were also 
impressed upon the sides of this copy, and although the Muses 
had not been invoked in his behalf, the book contained a holograph 
letter of nine pages of useful advice, by the aid of which, coupled 
with the Beauties, he was to learn ‘to attain the treasures of 
health, wealth, peace and happiness.’ But from the irreproachable 
condition of the volumes in both instances, it must be inferred 
that neither the twin sisters nor Master Thomson acted very 
energetically upon Johnson’s precept, and gave their days and 
nights to the periods of Addison. 

Of Hanway himself, Johnson said, in his memorable way, 
‘that he acquired some reputation by travelling abroad, but lost 
it all by travelling at home.’ His Historical Account of the British 
Trade on the Caspian Sea (generally called Travels in Persia), 
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1753, 4 vols. quarto, did, indeed, once enjoy a considerable reputa- 
tion, and his experiences were adventurous enough. Beginning 


life as a Lisbon merchant, he subsequently accepted a partnership 
in a St. Petersburgh house. At this date the Russo-Persian trade 
had recently been established by Captain John Elton, who after- 


wards, to the disgust of the St. Petersburgh factors, took service 


under Nadir Shah. Hanway accompanied a caravan of woollen 


goods to Persia; and here began his experiences. He found 


Astrabad in rebellion, and the carayan was plundered. There- 
upon, after many privations and narrow escapes, he managed to 
make his way to Nadir Shah, who ordered restitution of the 
goods, a restitution which was more easy to order than to execute, 
although something was restored. But Hanway’s troubles were 
by no means at an end, In the Caspian, on the return, his ship 
was attacked by the Ogurtjoy pirate-boats; and he himself after- 


wards fell seriously ill. To this succeeded, in consequence of the 


presence of plague at Cashan, the amenities of a long quarantine 


.on an island in the Volga, in the final stage of which the unhappy 


travellers ‘were required to strip themselves entirely naked in 
the open air [this was in a Russian October !], and go through 
the unpleasant ceremony of having each a large pail of warm 
water thrown over them before they were permitted to depart.’ 
When Hanway reached Moscow, he found that the opportune 
death of a relative had placed him in possession ‘of pecuniary 


advantages much exceeding any he could expect from his engage- 
‘ment in Caspian affairs.’ He nevertheless stayed five years and 


a half more at St. Petersburg, and then, returning to England, 


took up his abode in London, where he proceeded to prepare his 


travels for the press. Being laudably unwilling that any publisher 


‘should run the risk of losing money by him, the first edition was 
‘prepared at his own expense; but the book proved a success, 


passing speedily into many libraries (into Gray’s, among others), 


and Andrew Millar ultimately purchased the copyright. The 
‘remainder of Hanway’s life was spent in philanthropy and 


pamphleteering. He helped Sir John Fielding and others to © 
found the still-existent Marine Society for training boys for the 
sea-service ; he helped to remodel the Foundling, of which he 
was a Governor; he founded the Magdalen Hospital; he advo- 
cated the causes of Sunday Schools and Ragged Schools, of 
chimney sweeps and the infant poor. Not the least important of 
his services to society was his vindication, in the teeth of the chair- 
men and hackney coachmen, of the use, by men, of the umbrella, 
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hitherto confined to the weaker sex.! As a pamphleteer he was un- 
wearied, and. the mere titles of his efforts in this way occupy four 
columns of Messrs. Stephen and Lee’s great Dictionary. He wrote 
on the Naturalization of the Jews ; he wrote on vails-giving ; on the 
American War, on Pure Bread, on Solitary Confinement ; he wrote 
‘ Earnest Advice’ and ‘ Moral Reflections’ to Everyone on Everything. 
To misuse Ben Jonson’s words of Shakespeare, ‘ He flowed with that 
facility that sometimes it was necessary he should be stopped.’ One 
entire pamphlet on bread, says his secretary and biographer, 
Pugh,. was dictated in the space of a forenoon. When it is 
further explained that it consisted of two hundred law-sheets, or 
ninety octavo pages, it is obvious that the excellent author's 
powers as a pamphleteer must-have been preternatural. «But it 
is hardly surprising that even his admirer admits that his ideas 
were ill-arranged and his style undeniably diffuse. 

This latter quality of diffuseness is aptly illustrated by a 
volume which lies before us, being, indeed, the identical record of 
those travels in England by which Johnson asserted that Mr. 
Hanway had forfeited the reputation he had acquired by his 
Travels in Persia. The very title of the book—a privately 
printed quarto—is as long as that of Pamela. It runs thus :—‘ A 
JOURNAL OF Eicut Days JouRNEY from PorTsMoUTH to KINGSTON- 
UPON-THAMES; throwgh SovTHAMPTON, WILTSHIRE, etc. With 
Miscellaneous Thoughts, Moral and Religious; in a Series of 
Siaty-four Letters: Addressed to two Ladies of the Partie. To 
which is added, AN Essay upon TEA, considered as pernicious to 
Health, obstructing Industry, and impoverishing the Nation: 
With an Account of its Growth, and great Conswmption in these 
Kingdoms. With several Political Reflections; and Thoughts 
on Public Love. In Twenty-five Letters to the same Ladies. By 
a Gentleman of the Partie. London: H. Woodfall, 1756.’ The 
‘ Partie,’ by the way, if we are to trust Wale’s emblematic frontis- 
piece, must have been limited to the writer and these two ladies, 
discreetly disguised in the ‘Contents’ as ‘ Mrs. D.’ and ‘ Mrs. 0. 
Why, as was suggested by an ingenious Monthly Reviewer, it 
should be necessary to tell ‘Mrs. D.’ and ‘ Mrs. 0.’ (who appear in 
the frontispiece conversing amicably with Mr. Hanway under an 


1 Good housewives all the winter’s rage despise, 
Defended by the riding-hoods disguise : 
Or, underneath th’ umbrella’s oily shed, 
Safe thro’ the wet, on clinking pattens tread.’ 


Gay’s Trivia, 1716, i. 209-212. 
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awning in a two-oared boat) what, having been of the ‘ Partie,’ 
' they probably knew as well as he did, is not explained. But, on 
the other hand, it may be eontended that he tells them very 
little, since the ‘ Moral and Religious’ reflections almost entirely 
eat up the ‘Journey.’ ‘On every occurrence,’ says the critic 
above mentioned, ‘he expatiates, and indulges in reflection. The 
appearance of an inn on-the road suggests ... an eulogium 
on temperance; the confusion of a disappointed Landlady gives 
rise to a Letter on Resentment; and the view of a company of 
soldiers furnishes out materials for an Essay on War.’ ‘The com- 
pany of soldiers was Lord George Bentinck’s regiment of infantry 
on their march to Essex; and one sighs to think with what a 
bustle’ of full-blooded humanity the author of a Journal of a 
Voyage to Lisbon would have filled the moving page. But Mr. 
Hanway is not the least penitent; rather is he proud of his 
reticence. Indeed, he specially expresses his gratitude to the 
hostess “who gave occasion for my thoughts on resentment, a 
subject more interesting than whether a battle was fought at 
this, orany other place, five hundred years ago.’ If ‘Mrs. D.’ and 
‘Mrs. O.’ were really of this opinion, they must have been curiously 
constituted. ‘Can you bear with this medley of both worlds ?’ he 
asks them on another occasion ; and it is not easy to reply, except 
by saying that there is too much of one and too little of the other. 
To pass Bevis Mount with the barest mention of Lord Peter- 
borough; to come to Amesbury and Prior’s ‘ Kitty’ and be fobbed 
off with “a pious rhapsody ;’ to stop at Stockbridge, for which 
Steele was Member when he was expelled from Parliament, only to 
enter upon fifty pages of disconnected reflections on Public Love, 
Self-examination, the Vanity of Life, and other excellent but 
irrelevant subjects—these things are hard to bear, especially as 
they are not recommended by any particular distinction of matter 
ormanner. ‘Tho’ his opinions are generally true,’ says the critic 
already quoted, ‘ and his regard for virtue seems very sincere, yet 
thése alone are not, at this day, sufficient to defend the cause of 
truth ; ‘style, elegance, and all the allurements of good writing must 
bé called in aid, especially if the age be in reality, as is represented 
by this Author, averse to everything that but seems to be serious.’ 
“Novelty of thought,’ he says again, ‘and eleganee of expression 
are what we chiefly require in treating upon topics with which 
the public are already acquainted: but the art of placing trite 
materials in new and striking lights cannot be reckoned among 
the’ excellencies of this Gentleman; who generally enforces his 
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opinions by arguments rather obvious than new, and that convey 
more conviction than pleasure to the reader.’ 

Why, with the book before us, we should borrow from an 
anonymous notice in the Monthly Review requires a word of 
explanation. The reviewer was OLIVER GOLDSMITH, at this time 
an unknown hireling, scribbling, ‘at the sign of the Dunciad,’ for 
the proprietor. of the magazine. Mr. Griffiths’s ‘ utility man’ 
devotes most of his notice to the Essay on Tea, the scope of which 
is sufficiently indicated in its title. But this part of Mr, Hanway’s 
quarto also engaged the attention of a still greater critic, SAMUEL 
JOHNSON, whose ‘ corruption was raised’ (as the Scotch say) by 
this bulky if not weighty indictment of his darling beverage. 
Johnson’s review was in the Literary Magazine. At the outset 
he makes candid and characteristic profession of faith, He is, he 
says, ‘a hardened and shameless Tea-drinker, who has for twenty 
years diluted his meals with only the infusion of this fascinating 
plant, whose kettle has scarcely time to cool, who with Tea amuses 
the evening, with Tea solaces the midnight, and with Tea welcomes 
the morning.’ The arguments on either side are now of little 
moment, though Hanway, as a merchant, is better worth hearing 
on the commercial aspect of the Tea-question than on things in 
general. But the review greatly irritated him, An unfortunate 
remark dropped by Johnson about the religious education of the 
children at the Foundling stung him into an angry retort in the 
Gazetteer—a retort to which Johnson made the only rejoinder 
which (according to Boswell) he is ever known to haye made to 
anything that was written against him. As may be expected, it 
was not a document from which his opponent could extract much 
gratification, but it is not otherwise remarkable. 

That the criticisms of Johnson and Goldsmith were not un- 
merited must be conceded. Even in days less book-burdened and 
more patient of tedium than our own, to string half a dozen 
pamphlets of platitudes upon the slenderest of threads, and call it 
the Journal of a Journey from Portsmouth to Kingston-upon- 
Thames, could scarcely have been tolerable, Yet Johnson allowed 
to the author the ‘ merit of meaning well.’ Hanway’s benevolence 
was, no doubt, unquestioned. His sincerity was beyond suspicion, 
and his services to his fellow-creatures were considerable. His 
misfortune was that, like many estimable persons, his sense of 
humour was imperfect, and his infirmity of digression chronic, 
He was, moreover, the victim of the common delusion that to preach 
and to teach are interchangeable terms. His biographer, Pugh, 
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who admits that, with all his good qualities, he had a ‘ certain 
singularity of thought and manners,’ gives some curious particulars 
respecting his habits and costume. In order to be always ready 
for polite society, he usually appeared in dress-clothes, including 
a large French bag (which duly figures’ in Wale’s frontispiece), 
and a chapeau-bras with a gold button. ‘ When it rained, a small 
parapluie defended his face and wig.’ His dress was a suit of 
rich dark brown, lined with ermine, to which he added a small 
gold-hilted sword. He was extremely susceptible to cold, and 
habitually wore three pairs of stockings. His equipage, to which 
Johnson refers as his chariot, was of a kind called a ‘Solo’ (which 
we take to be the equivalent of Sterne’s Désobligeant) ; yet he was 
an active pedestrian. Among his other characteristics was the 
ornamentation of his reception-rooms in Red Lion Square in such 
a way as to prompt and promote conversation in those unhappy 
intermissions of talk which come about while the card-tables are 
being set, and so forth. Those in the drawing-room were not 
without a certain mild didactic ingenuity. They consisted of 
portraits of Adrienne Le Couvreur and five other famous beauties, 
in frames united by a carved and gilded ribbon inscribed with 
passages in praise of beauty. Above these was placed a statue of 
Humility ; below, a mirror just convex enough to reduce the female 
spectator to the scale of the portraits; and round the frame of 
this was painted :— 

Wert thou, my daughter, fairest of the seven, 

Think on the progress of devouring Time, 

And pay thy tribute to Humility. 


Hanway died in 1786, aged seventy-four. His fate was one 
not unbefitting those whose lives are expended in the ungrateful 
task of ameliorating society, He is buried at Hanwell, and he 
has a bust in Westminster Abbey. 


AusTIN Dosson. 





Two Lepers. 


SHELVING stretch of dazzling white beach, fringed on the 

shore edge by some miserable undergrown gums; before it 

the sea lay, still, glassy, and glaring beneath the vertical rays of 
the burning sun. 

Just above high-tide mark, where the tall grass had grown 
luxuriant in the last rainy season, stood two tiny tents, each only 
large enough for a man to crawl into for shelter or to sleep. 

From the rough curtained entrance of one a man came, on his 
hands and knees slowly, and with much trouble raised himself by 
the two upright poles which formed the door. He stood up at last, 
and caught in his hand a strong young sapling, newly cut, which 
leant against the tent. With its help he dragged his footsteps 
laboriously halfway down the firm white sand of the beach. 
There he stood still, and, leaning heavily upon his stick, bent a 
little forward. 

His upraised left hand lay trembling above his dull white 
eyebrows and shaded the lustreless eyes. An old, very old wide- 
awake covered his unkempt hair, and the buttons of his ragged 
cotton shirt were unfastened, showing the thick muscles of his 
bare neck standing out like stiff strained cords. No shoes upon 
his feet, no covering ; feet that now slowly, inch by inch, crumbled, 
fell useless before the relentless death-leaven of leprosy. 

An Englishman—a leper—thrust out away from the sight of 
man, from the thought of humanity. Thrust out, away on that 
drear barren islet off the north coast of Australia; although not 
utterly alone, as Providence had given him for companionship, in 
another victim of the same fell distemper, a Chinaman coolie. 

These men, cut off, by the necessity of their burden of afflic- 
tion and by the circumstance of their situation, from all power of 
helping themselves, were at the mercy of those whose duty it was 
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‘to bring supplies of food and fresh water from the mainland to 
them. They were frequently forgotten for days together, neglected 
always. In that awful temperature, where the almost normal 
summer heat registers 115° in the shade day after day, and where 
the nights are hot and choking with the clammy damp of tropic 
dew, the fear of death from the agony of thirst became ever a 
near reality to them. 

The Englishman stood in hopeless patience, looking wearily 
over to where the mainland lay, a faint purple rim upon the water’s 
edge, straining his dim eyes vainly through the shimmering waves 
of heated air to catch a glimpse of the overdue boat. 

Presently the coolie joined him, and said : ‘Me thinkee launch 
no come. Chinaman no can catchee water; him no more can eat.’ 

The Englishman did not reply, but turned away, and directed 
his heavy footsteps to a point where the smooth white sands lost 
themselves in a mangrove swamp. There he sat down, and 
dreamily traced with his stick the black lines which had filtered 
up from the ooze below. 

The coolie had followed him at some distance slowly, his face 
turned ever to the mainland as he walked. When he reached the 
swamp, he clambered down to it to search for shellfish. As he 
climbed through the contorted grey-white stems of the man- 
groves, which, forced from their natural level by the never-resting 
swamp, and washed by the ebb and flow of the tide, had become 
twisted into grotesque, almost demoniacal, shapes, they seemed to 
mock at the unfortunate man, and to stretch out their weird bare 
limbs as though to beckon him to bury his mutilated, almost 
inhuman face down in the slimy depths from which they had 
emerged. 

The Englishman still rested on the beach. The stick had 
fallen from his grasp; his elbows rested on his knees; his ashen- 
grey face hidden by his upturned hands, as though to shut out 
‘the desolation of his surroundings. And his thoughts wandered— 
lost themselves in the days long, so long past, when he had lived 
happily in the old home in Somersetshire. He could see the little 
grey stone cottage, standing far back in the grass-grown orchard, 

‘the narrow path of flagstones which led to the honeysuckle-covered 
door, and in the distance the soft lines of the Mendip hills. The 
sweet spring season came to his vision, when the old apple trees 

awoke, and their rosy clustering buds burst out, shrouded with 
tender leaves, and clothed the dear trees again with a glorious 
youth. The petals of the full-blown flowers came floating through 
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the glamour of sunshine, And he saw his mother, His mother! 
God help her! He groaned. If she could see him! 

Then Polly, the girl whom he had loved, who had promised to 
come out to Australia to be his wife when he had found a home 
for her, What he found she never knew. For years she had 
waited, waited, waited, until at last, weary, had fallen asleep, and 
now lay at rest beneath the shadow of the old yew tree in the 
churchyard, : 

The news had come in that last letter before his banishment. 
He never answered it. Better that the dear hearts left should 
never know of the living death he must endure. 

The hours passed, and the bright waters of the sea grew in 
richness and depth of colour as the sun sank low, and his clear 
dise glowed with a crystalline purity as it slowly dropped, and 
disappearing, shot up over the cloudless heaven such a flood of 
crimson and yellow, the outer edges of the last merged into the 
overhead blue softly, mistily, and lower gained mtensity where it 
met the rosy glow of the set sun’s greater glory! And a light as 
.of burnished gold lay over the darkening waters, and streamed 
through the shadows of the desert island, and rested for a few 
moments vividly upon the outcasts, 

Directly two or three shrill whistles woke the deathlike silence, 
followed by. a loud ‘ Cooee!’ and a small launch steamed round the 
point, Both of the men made the best of their way to the land- 
ing place; the coolie, most fleet, reached it in time to drag the 
long-looked-for stores out of reach of the water as they were 
hurriedly pitched overboard. The Englishman got to the place 
as the launch was leaving, and asked if any newspapers had been 
sent for him. 

‘No!’ shouted the captain; ‘no! And you may think yourself 
d——-d lucky to get the tucker.’ And with this one remark he 
departed. 

Month after month these two men live through the fearful 
monotony of the dry season—the time when no rain falls upon 

, this parched North Australian land, when no cloud floats in the 
pitiless everlasting blue, when no tender green of grass or bud 
shoots forth to clothe the brown, burnt, bare earth; and the 
shadows of the gums lie,’ each leaf and branch, clear as a hard- 
traced drawing on the ground, 

Only the white, white beach, the gloom of the swamp, and the 
sea surrounding all, mirrorlike, for days together—the ebb and 
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flow of the tide imperceptible, stealing up and sinking back 
silently, as some great ghost thing. 

Through the months of rain—their canvas shelter sodden, 
blurred inside with a growth of blue mould which clings, a sickly, 
fringy fur, everywhere—when the rank grasses spring out of the 
earth and rush up in mad growth, soon to overtop tents and 
trees ; then the climbing plants wind their clinging tendrils round 
their coarse stalks, and their fair white flowers bloom; but over 
all the damp, suffocating, everlasting heat broods. 

Through fierce storms, when the thunder and lightning crashes 
and flares, the leaden and foam-flecked sea heaving, and rain falls 
in streaming, blinding torrents. 

Day succeeds day, month month. Years now stand against 
their period of banishment. Yet these lepers live. 


Murray Eyre, 








Bill’s Donkey. 


E' was only a costermonger’s donkey. Although his work 
was hard and the hours weary, he was a prosperous, well- 
doing little fellow. 

With a barrow piled high with vegetables, and in the season 
a bunch or two of flowers, he and Bill would begin their rounds 
about nine o'clock every morning. Their customers lived in those 
dingy streets of Pimlico which lie at the back of the Embankment ; 
streets where long rows of houses face each other, all of uniform 
size, all of the same dingy, smoke-grimed walls, stark, bare, colour- 
less ; houses in whose windows, or in the strip of glass above the 
street-door, are well-thumbed cards of lodgings to let ; that street- 
door which gives access to the roof-shelter above it, to so many 
different histories, and lives that are being lived within, a sad 
drudgery of existence. Dreary windows from which littlé children 
look out at the rain and down on the mud in the streets; windows 
where women sit sewing, weary with the hand-to-mouth struggle 
for bread, with the constant anxiety and outlooking for the 
drunken husband ; weariest of all—of life! 

There is standing at an angle of two of these streets a certain 
well-known public-house in these parts, at which, with the regu- 
larity of noon, Bill arrived with his load of vegetables. A crowd 
of children generally awaited him, and the women came along out 
of the street doors. 

Meanwhile Bill would go into the public-house, while: the 
donkey in the barrow outside stamped and brayed impatiently. 
A woman would perhaps call out, ‘’E wants ’is beer, Bill. Carn’t 
yer ear him?’ 

Then Bill would come out presently with a glass of beer in 
his hand, which he gave to the donkey, saying to the women 
while he drank it, ‘’E must ’ave ’is ’arf-pint reg’lar! There ain’t 
no peace for no one till ’e gets it! ’E knows ’is time, bless ‘im. 
Yess, missus, we've ‘ad our pint atween us come twelve o'clock 
this six year and more. All right, I’m a’ comin,’ and Bill would 
serve his customers. 
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Yesterday only I saw the donkey and barrow standing at the 
door of the public-house. Pat had opened the door in her usual 
hurried nervous manner at my exclamation of the noise outside. 
As she shut it again, she said, ‘ Oh, it’s only Bill’s donkey, ma’am. 
He do cry something awful since Bill died !’ 

‘Is Bill dead, Pat ?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, ma'am, just a week ago,’ she replied. ‘He took the 
influenza, and was that bad with it the first day they took him up 
to St. George’s Hospital, and in three days he was dead. Bill’s 
young brother goes the round now, and every day, when he pulls 
up at the pub, he takes the donkey his half-pint, like Bill used, 
but nothing on earth won’t make him drink it. He stands there 
braying and hollowing till you can’t hear yourself speak. You 
should have seen him the day of the funeral, ma’am !’ 

‘Tell me about it, Pat.’ 

‘ Well, ma'am,’ and she settled down really to enjoy herself, 
‘it was a beautiful funeral, it was. There was the hearse with 
black plumes on, and the coffin all smothered with flowers, and 
then come the donkey with the empty barrow, grunting and 
snorting just as though he knowed something had gone wrong 
with Bill, and he seemed all the time as if he was a trying to get 
up alongside the coffin. Then come two mourning coaches, and 
after that about sixty costers driving their carts, all dressed up 
like anything. Lots of them carried wreaths of be&utiful flowers 
for the grave. Bill was only thirty years old, ma’am, a fine 
strong, steady young chap. Bill’s father, he says forty pounds 
won't buy that donkey now, ma’am.’ 

For a few weeks the donkey went his old round, but always 
pined and fretted for his late master. He went off his feed, and 
got thinner every day. His coat grew long, and soon the lines of 
his ribs began to show. Bill’s brother was as good to him as he 
knew how, and coaxed and petted him and brought him his glass 
of beer every day, but he would not touch it, and the children 
offered him pieces of bread, but he refused everything with an 
angry snort, or bit at the hand of the giver. 

The crowd of people round the barrow at twelve o’clock grew 
larger, and exclamations of ‘There now; did you ever!’ came 
from all sides when he refused his glass of beer. 

They had to stop taking him on his rounds at last, but he 
only lay down then amongst the clean straw in his stall. He lay 
there, poor, faithful little donkey—and died. 


Murray Eyre. 
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\ HAT isa haze? I turn up a dictionary, and the answer is: 

‘Fog.’ Well, a haze is not a fog. That will be shown 
afterwards. Yet I cannot give an exact definition until I make 
some explanations. You know it is quite impossible for a teacher 
in a country school, where the pupils have never seen the ocean, 
to describe to the young what the ocean is. If he could take 
them to the shore, and, pointing over the azure main, say, ‘ There, 
that is the ocean!’ they could grasp his meaning better when 
afterwards he spoke to them of its extent and grandeur. Some- 
times a fog will follow a haze, owing to some meteorological change, 
and it would be comparatively easy to point out the difference phy- 
sically; but by definition it is nearly impossible to convey the proper 
impression of a haze. Of course a fog is well known, in towns only 
too well known, especially in winter. But you must go out of 
town to see a haze properly. 

At the same time a haze is not entirely different from a fog; 
for the phenomena known as haze, fog, mist, and rain are in a 
general way only the successive development of the same process. 
They are not the same ; but the line which divides the one from 
the other is very indefinite; Before saying any more, I must 
introduce you to some of the results of the careful observations 
made by Mr. John Aitken, F.R.S., of Falkirk, N.B. For three 
years he has, with unwearied patience, carried on his experiments 
on the Continent as well as in this country with the remarkable 
instrument for counting the dust-particles in the air. Besides 
the large instrument which I saw him use in the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and which fairly captivated me with its successful 
work, he uses a portable instrument; and for heights he has one 
now constructed which can be carried in the pocket. When the 
different parts are unscrewed, they fit into a case 43 inches by 24 
inches by 1} inch deep, or a little larger than a well-filled cigar 
case. The weight of the instrument, without the case, is a little 
under 8 ounces, 
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~ While counting the number of dust-particles in the air, under 
varied conditions in different places, he made observations of the 
dry and wet bulb thermometers to test the humidity of the atmo- 
sphere, and also the degree of transparency of the air. As no 
instrument has yet been devised to record the degrees of trans- 
parency, this is left simply to the impression in the observer's 
mind, by judging of the comparative density between his eyes 
and some distant mountain. Doubtless there are many things 
which alter the apparent transparency of the air, and make the 
estimate taken by the unaided eye very unsatisfactory. For 
instance, when the sky is clouded all over, the air looks clearer 
than under a cloudless sky, because what I may call the haze in 
the air between the eye and the mountain of comparative obser- 
vation is not illuminated by direct sunlight, and therefore does 
not show so much, Again, when looking over, with one’s back to 
the sun, the air appears clearer than when the face is turned to 
the sun. Yet grades of density can be relatively used which the 
reader of the observations can understand, such as very clear, 
clear, medium, thick, very thick, &c. 

Mr. Aitken was very fortunate in making his visits under 
quite different circumstances. Let it be remembered that the 
greater the depression of the wet bulb below the dry bulb, the 
drier is the air. At the top of Finouillet (1,000 feet in height), 
near Hyéres, he found one day -no fewer than 250,000 dust-par- 
ticles in the cubic inch of the air, when there was a very thick 
haze, and the wet bulb depression was 5°. Another day the num- 
ber was reduced to 12,000, when the air was very clear, and the 
wet bulb depression was 9°. Similar observations were made at 
Cannes and Mentone. At Bellagio, on the Lake of Como, when 
the wind was from the south (that is, from the inhabited parts of 
Italy), the air was thick and hazy and the distant hills invisible ; 
then he counted 333,000 dust-particles per cubic inch. But when 
the wind was from the north, the air was clear and brilliant, with 
scarcely any perceptible haze on the hills, and the number was 
reduced to 13,000. A difference between 16,000 and 100,000 
made the difference between a clear and thick atmosphere, when 


the depression of the wet bulb thermometer was the same on both 


occasions. After a considerable number of observations—and 
each one tabulated is the average of ten separate enumerations— 
Mr. Aitken came to the conclusion that increase in the number of 
dust-particles, accompanied by constant humidity, is accompanied 


by a decrease in transparency, i.e. by increase of haze ; ‘and that 
VOL. XX. NO. CXVII. T 
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increase in humidity is accompanied by an increase of haze if the 
number of dust-particles remains constant. 

But his most important observations were made on the Rigi 
Kulm, in Switzerland. On his first visit the weather was clear, 
and he counted 33,000 dust-particles to the cubic inch as the 
maximum ;, whereas, on his second visit the air was thick, and he 
counted five times that number. This thick haze was not due to 
humidity, for the wet bulb was depressed 10°; hence the air 
was very dry, and the dullness was due to the increase of dust- 
particles. On looking down from the height to the valleys below, 
the air was thick and black-looking. Some time before sunset the 
air was so thick that the lower slopes of Pilatus were scarcely 
visible. There was a dense haze between the observer and the 
mountains, as if a veil were hung between him and the distant 
scenery. The rays of the setting sun became coloured, as if in 
late autumn—the observation was on May 15, 1890—the upper 
limit was. well defined, and through the haze the sun looked like 
a harvest moon, requiring no eagle eye to gaze at it. 

Next day there was a thunderstorm, which brought out some 
remarkable results. At 6 P.M. there were 50,000 dust-particles 
to the cubic inch; then the storm commenced— 


Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder ! 


There was a violent fall of hail, and in the middle of the 
storm the number of dust-particles went down to 13,000. This 
diminution was produced by a down-rush of upper air, which 
displaced the impure air. At Vitznau, on Lake Lycerne, he had 
some startling experiments, which made him suspect there was 
something wrong with his instruments. But of this he made 
sure. At 3 P.M. he counted 170,000; gradually the number 
decreased till, at 3.45 p.M., the number was only 30,000. But he 
saw that the thermometer had riser from 71° to 75° Fahr., and the 
wet bulb depression varied from 11° to 19°. On looking about 
he found that the direction of the wind had changed from 
the west to south-east. This rapid change in the direction of the 
lower current of air was caused by the wind striking the face 
of the mountain, which is here nearly vertical. The current was 
seen to descend by the bending of the trees downwards. In 
a quarter of an hour the old conditions were restored; the 
number of particles rose to 204,000, the temperature went down 
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to. 68°, and the wet bulb depression was 10°. All this went 
to confirm his previous conclusions; and he was of opinion that 
the clearness of the air—that is, the thinness of the haze—in 
Switzerland was mainly due to its comparative freedom from dust. 

Is there any part of the earth where there is no dust at all in 
the atmosphere? No, The air at tops of mountains, and even 
at great heights away from mountains, may be polluted by 
artificial causes, the impurities being carried by air-currents 
for many miles from centres of population. And even supposing 
the lower air never carried dust to great heights, yet there will 
be dust there, due to the disintegration of the vast quantities 
of meteoric matter, which is daily showered down into our 
atmosphere, where it becomes highly heated and dissipated, thus 
forming fine meteoric dust, At Kingairloch, however, near Appin, 
when the wind was calm, bringing no salt spray from the ocean, 
‘away from the madding crowd,’ the air was the purest ever 
observed at. sea level, the number of particles numbering only 
300 per cubic inch. Once on Ben Nevis—the highest elevation 
in, Great Britain—the number was only 34; but this was under 
exceptional cyclonic circumstances. 

After this necessary preparation for the examination of the 
phenomenon . popularly -called a haze, we come now to consider 
if there is sufficient evidence to show that the ordinary dust 
of our atmosphere causes condensation to begin while the 
humidity of the air is some distance from the dew-point. If 
so, the condensed moisture will increase the size of the particles, 
and by doing so will cause an increase of the haze, Mr. Aitken 
has shown that we have been far too much in the habit of 
supposing that condensation can only begin just at the point 
when saturation is reached. Condensation takes place—by which 


haze. is being produced, more or less dense—long before the 


dew-point or the fog-formation point is reached, and while the 
air is still dry enough to give a difference of some degrees 
between the wet and dry bulb thermometers. He has found 
that at almost all states of humidity the dust has some moisture 
condensed on it; and that, as the humidity increases, the amount 
of deposited moisture increases with it, at a rate much quicker 
than the humidity, especially when the air is approaching the 
dew-point. His observations at Kingairloch, Alford, and Dumfries, 
bear out this conclusion, 

No doubt the temperature has to be taken into account, for 
we notice that the haze is far denser’in summer than at other 
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times. That glimmering thickness which vibrates above a marsh 
on a hot summer day would not be there but for the increased 
temperature. On, with Will-o’-the-wisp like flickering, it dances, 
till cloud-forms appear—‘the playful fancies of the mighty sky.’ 
While the transparency of the air depends on the amount of 
dust and on the humidity, the thickening effect of the humidity 
depends on the temperature. In July, at Dumfries, when the 
temperature was 61°, the air was thick; whereas in November, 
when the temperature was down to 50°, the air was clear. In 
both cases the humidity was about the same, and if anything 
there were more dust-particles in the latter case. 

Mr. Aitken’s experiments to show that water-vapour condensed 
on the deposited dust in air which had not reached the dew-point, 
are very interesting ; but we have only space to mention the 
principles on which he conducted them. If a plate-glass mirror 
be attached to the inside of the window-pane by a little india- 
rubber solution—the silvered side next the window—the dust of 
the room will soon be deposited on it, seeing that it becomes 
cooler than the air of the room. Carefully remove the dust from 
one-half of this mirror, and fix the mirror, silvered-side down- 
wards, tightly on the top of an open box. This box has been 
previously fitted up with two pipes (one ‘for letting water enter, 
and the other for an overflow), with a thermometer inside. Keep 
pouring water, which is colder than the air in the room, into 
the box, so as to lower the temperature of the mirror. A 
careful examination with a magnifying glass will show when 
condensation on the dust-particles takes place, the thermometer 
indicating the number of degrees. The dustless part of the 
mirror is still clear, and will be for some time; but when it be- 
comes dewed, the thermometer will be found to read some degrees 
lower than before. The difference between the two points of 
temperature indicates the temperature above the dew-point at 
which the dust condensed vapour. In other words, the dust 
attracted vapour from the air some degrees higher before the 
dustless mirror attracted the vapour. The haze stage of the 
atmosphere is some degrees higher than the fog stage. 

Some curious facts are elicited by experiments on different 
kinds of dust. Remember that—ceteris paribus—the greater 
the humidity of the atmosphere the greater the haze or thickness 
of the air; that is why on a damp day the smoke from gun- 
powder or a railway train is far more dense than it is on a dry, 
sunny day. If gunpowder be burned in an inclosed space, into 
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which the test mirror has been placed for the deposition of the 
dust, and this plate be examined as before, it will be found that 
the gunpowder dust shows signs of condensing at a temperature 
9° Fahr. above the dew-point. If sodium—which has a great 
affinity for water—be experimented upon in the same. way, it will 
be found that what we call the haze-point (or the point of conden- 
sation on the dust) is no less than 30° Fahr. above the fog-point 
(or the point of saturation). Theré is one difficulty which has 
not yet been got over, viz. the fixing of the exact time of the 
condensation, seeing ‘that it begins by imperceptible degrees ; but 
this may not be insuperable. It should be mentioned that the 
condensation begins as quickly upon a thin layer of dust as upon 
athick layer. This condensing power of dust adds to the annoy- 
ance of the housekeeper, for the glass in picture-frames looks 
damper and feels greasier than it would otherwise. 

These observations convince us that condensation takes place 
in the air, even when it is comparatively dry, but increasing with 
the humidity. The particles have an affinity for vapour, some 
more, some less, according to the nature of the dust, and conden- 
sation takes place, whether seen or not. There is no distinct 
line between what we recognise as clear air and what we call haze. 
The clearest air has in it some degree of haze; and it is only 
when the humidity increases that the condensation becomes 
visible. For some time that haze may exist, dry, above the point 
of saturation, but when the temperature is at the dew-point, 
the cloud particles are formed. Sometimes the haze increases in 
density by reaching the point of saturation in an extensive mass 
asinafog. At another time the clear air has become half dim, 
and by some magic power of nature is collected into large bodies of 
cloud, as before a thunder storm—aér cogitur imbri. Or, again, 
as in warm weather, from above the haze, the summer cloud 
forms charmingly, 

That look’d 
As though an angel, in his upward flight, 
Had left his mantle floating in mid-air. 


From clear air, then, up to cloudy condensation there is no 
difference in kind, but only in the amount of the thickening. 
At the Italian lakes, on many occasions, there has been noticed in 
close proximity every stage of condensation, not divided by any 
hard and fast line, from the brilliant air to the thin haze ; then from 
the thick air up to the cloud stage. This is especially observable 
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in sudden changes of weather; the sky overhead is often seen to 
change by imperceptible degrees from lustrous transparency to 
haze and then to cloud. And the feeling of disappointment 
presses on the sensitive observer, reminding him of Shakespeare’s 
comparison : 


The more fair and crystal is the sky, 
_ The uglier seem the clouds that in it fly ; 


for this change is a precursor of wet weather. 

To recapitulate—for, as this subject is entirely new, it requires 
careful weighing in the mind to realise the reason of the pheno- 
menon—haze is caused by the dust in our atmosphere, and this 
dust has in almost all degrees of humidity more or less water 
attached to it, at a point of temperature above the dew-point. 
A thick haze may be the result of much dust and little moisture, 
or of little dust and much moisture, but the moisture must not 
reach the point of saturation. In fact, haze is generally only an 
attenuated form of condensation arrested for want of moisture ; 
or it may be occasioned by fog-particles evaporating to a tem- 
perature above the dew-point ina decayed form of condensation. 

Still, fortunately the humidity in a haze has no effect upon 
our frames. The thick haze of summer indicates the intense 
heat of the air. It is only when it reaches the fog stage that its 
presence is annoying or even painful—the asthmatic man feels 
that he cannot breathe sufficiently fast to grasp enough vitalising 
air. The mist stage is chiller; the bronchials then suffer. Still 
this is nothing to the ‘rotten rime,’ or the abortion of hoar-frost. 
In this wintry form the water-particles are frozen, and these 
search through one, in breathing, with a cruel tenacity and death- 
bearing chill which invalids too painfully realise. 

There is no doubt, though it has not yet been demonstrated, 
that from what has been discoyered, there is a haze all round the 
clouds. In fact, it has been shown that even on a summer day, 
with white clouds passing overhead, it is always raining, though 
the drops never fall to the earth. These are so very small that 
they evaporate in the air under the clouds long before they reach 
the earth. They pass back from the cloud-particle stage to the 
haze-particle stage; from the state of saturation to the state of 
simple condensation, or even further back still, leaving dry the 
dust-particles which formed the free surfaces on which condensa- 
tion took place. 

A few of Mr. Aitken’s observations in May last at Rigi Kulm 
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may be thus epitomised with some interest to the reader. He , 
made experiments at the top in the cumulus cloud, counting the 
number of cloud-particles by means of a glass micrometer con- 
structed specially for the work. He then counted the dust- 
particles in the clearer air beneath, and found that there were 
about twice as many particles in the cloud as in the clearer air. 
He felt a glow of heat in the cloud, radiating from every side, 
and he found that all objects were quite dry. This seemed 
strange. Could the air in the cloud, which was thus saturated 
with moisture, be really dry? No, With his instrument he 
observed the little drops of rain falling in rapid succession, and as 
rapidly evaporating. Though all exposed surfaces were dry, they 
were really exposed to a continuous shower of immense numbers 
of infinitely small drops of rain. Of course the denser the cloud, 
the more drops were counted. The greatest number he counted 
was 1,300 drops per square inch per second. This seems an 
enormous fall, yet the cloud-particles are so very fine that they 
evaporate almost immediately beneath. The maximum number 
of water-particles actually observed in a cloud is four times as 
great as the maximum yet observed in a fog. 

What, then, prevents solid objects in a cloud from being 
dripping wet ? Radiant heat. The rays of the sun, playing upon 
the cloud, partly pass through and heat the solid bodies. This 
heat is again reflected from the bodies, and the surrounding air is 
so heated that the cloud particles there are evaporated, without 
moistening the bodies. Mr. Aitken found that a black bulb 
thermometer in vacuo placed in the cloud indicated 40° above 
the temperature of the air. No wonder, then, that rapid evapora- 
tion was constantly going on. Had it not been for the intense 
radiant heat, however, the wooden seats, instruments, and clothes 
would have been dripping wet. That is the reason why we feel no 
difference, so far as moisture is concerned, between being in a haze 
and being in a fog. 

It is remarkable to realise, then, that whenever a cloud is 
formed, it at once begins to rain. The minute particles shower 
down in millions. They fall into the air on which the cloud seems 
to be floating, and then they evaporate, if the air is dry and warm, 
and the distance they fall depends on their size; but if the air 
is chilly, they collect in masses and form rain, which reaches the 
earth in blinding showers or with grateful freshness to the thirsty 
soil, 
’ J. G. McPaeErson. 
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T is an excellent thing that so few people realise that Lord’s 
cricket ground is only a very little over the shilling cab fare 
from the stand in St. James’s Street, because so many people go 
to Lord’s as it is, that a few more would spoil the comfort of all. 
But St. John’s Wood, with its suggestion of sylvan shades, and so 
forth, sounds so very far away, that to a great many it no more 
occurs to go there than to offer to accompany Stanley to the 
Dark Continent. Still, when a good match is on—such as the 
Australians, or Gentlemen and Players, or first-class counties—the 
unreserved seats at Lord’s are crammed to suffocation. When 
the Australians play, and the entrance is raised to a shilling 
instead of sixpence, it does not diminish the attendance. The 
‘Club is. generous enough to non-members. Certain seats are for 
members’ friends only. On ordinary occasions members may bring 
their friends into the pavilion. The bulk of the seats round the 
ground are generally open to the public on the modest payment 
of sixpence. | 
If you go to Lord’s you get a great deal more than merely a 
look at some good cricket. You get a breath of something so like 
fresh air that you can almost forget that you are in London, and 
you get a glimpse of green turf and trees that helps on the moral 
illusion of the atmosphere. There is a certain amount of grass on 
the turf at Lord’s in spite of all that people say. Possibly there 
is rather more grass than there used to be.. The M.C.C. once, in 
long-ago days, sent a wandering eleven down to the West, even to 
Cornwall. 
‘ Well, how did you get on in Cornwall ?’ asked their old friends 
of Ulysses and his companions on their return, for Cornwall did 
not know much about cricket in those days. 
‘Oh, we got on all right,’ said Ulysses. 
‘ What sort of wickets are there there ?’ 
‘Oh, they’re good enough wickets in their way. There’s more 
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grass on them than there is at Lord’s. After we’d got through 
about half the innings a brace of partridges got up. between the 
wickets, and we'd never seen them. But they’re very good 
wickets in their way.’ 

This is a story nearly as old as the Odyssey, though a great 
deal more true. Cornwall knows more about cricket now, and the 
few partridges that live there nest in other places than cricket 
pitches; but the grass on Lord’s is still short. 

There is a deal of fun to be had at Lord’s without paying any 
attention to the cricket. Here is sport of the ‘biter bit’ kind—- 
as a spectator of the spectators.. For the spectators may be 
divided broadly into two classes—those who take an interest in 
the cricket and those who do not. The former class is to be 
divided again into those whose remarks on the cricket are the 
result of their interest in it, and those whose remarks on it are 
the result of their wish to show their knowledge and cleverness. 
The ‘after-the-event’ perspicacity of these latter observers is 4 
miracle. But those who take no interest in the cricket again fall 
under two heads—namely, those who affect to conceal their 
ignorance and lack of interest, and those who affect to exhibit it. 
Perhaps the former are the more laudable. ll classes are 
amusing. The first class of the first division—those who take a 
genuine interest in the cricket, and whose observations are un- 
studied reflections of the features of the game—is more frequent 
at the Oval than at Lord’s, for at the Oval the second division (of 
those who take no interest in the game) may be said to be entirely 
wanting. Cricket, and nothing else, is in the mind of nearly 
everyone at the Oval. 

A good deal of the congregation at Lord’s is merely celebrating 
apicnic, Given the back seat of a coach, with a good view of the 
dresses and bonnets of the promenaders, with no chance of the 
attention being distracted by a possibility of a look at the cricket 
—with a young man in a nice hat and frock coat and button-hole 
and moustache, in a nice frame of mind from the proximity of a 
plate of strawberries and cream and a bottle of Perrier Jouet ’74 
—what conceivable condition is lacking to young feminine bliss ? 
But from time to time they will turn round and gaze wistfully at 
the game. ‘Oh! I do wish they would stop this stupid cricket,’ 
they will say; ‘then we might go and walk about on the grass.’ 
It seems so selfish of thirteen men, not counting the umpires, to 
be taking up such a deal of nice green grass that they cannot 
want ! 
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‘But I do not understand,’ somebody is saying from the front 
of the coach ; ‘ why do the poor Australian men have to run after 
the Englishmen’s hits ?’ 

A young man tries agonisedly to explain—fails ignominiously— 
and ends by basely agreeing with the young lady that it certainly 
does seem very unfair. He will go round to the pavilion and 
speak about it. 

The young man goes to the -pavilion with great relief. He 
has had as much champagne as is good for him, and very nearly 
as much as he wants. ‘Rum thing, isn’t it,’ he says to a friend, 
‘what women come to a cricket match for, eh?’ 

His friend thinks it is very ‘rum,’ but does not offer to explain. 

‘Rum thing, isn’t it, this dodge they have now of putting all 
the field on the off side? The bowler daren’t try to bowl at the 
wicket, eh?’ 

‘No,’ says his friend ; ‘if he bowls one to leg, wicket-keep has 
to run after it.’ 

‘Yes, so he lias. They never do bowl one to leg, though. 
Hullo! how’s that? Out? Yes—out leg before. Never saw 
anything so clear in ‘my life.’ 

Umpires have left off giving people out leg before, so they all 
get in front ‘of their wickets. There is always some fiction that 
the ball would have broken and so have missed the wicket. But 
sometimes even now it becomes too flagrantly apparent, and the 
umpire hardens his heart to say ‘Out.’ Batmen have learned a 
new thing to say too. Instead of saying, as they used to, that 
they were quite clear of the wicket, they now sap that they 
‘played it.’ ‘Hit it hard enough to go for four,’ sounds even 
better. It cannot do any harm to say so, and there is always the 
off chance that some one may believe it. However, this only does 
for the pavilion. ‘You can hardly shout it out loud enough for all 
the spectators to hear. But there is a good deal to be done in the 
way of tapping your bat and holding it up to convict the umpire, 
before all the assembled multitude, of base perjury. There will 
always be some among the spectators who will give the batsman 
‘the benefit of the doubt.’ Then, of course, if you are bowled 
‘off your legs,’ you will come out with a very severe limp and 
rubbing the afflicted part caressingly. Anything is better than 
admission that the ball beat you. Of course, too, if you are caught 
at the wicket you will say, ‘Never went within a foot of the ball ;’ 
but then, on the other ‘hand, if all the field ‘ask’ for it, from 
‘long off’ inwards, you will have some difficulty in getting others 
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to accept your view. There are some county elevens all of whose 
members always ask for everything. 

Cricket, luckily, is not a great Irish game. An Irishman told 
a story of a match he saw played in his country. Almost the first 
ball of the match was cut very hard, and ‘ point’ caught it. But 
it had gone so fast that no one had seen it going. The batsman 
said he knew it had gone past ‘point,’ and that this was a new 
ball that ‘ point’. had taken out of his pocket and thrown up, to 
try to make people believe it was the ball with which the match 
was being played. The other batsman supported him, the umpire 
said he was not sure, and it ended in their leaving off the match 
and spending most of the day hunting for the ball in a wood about 
a quarter of a mile behind ‘ point,’ into which the batsman had 
seen'it go. After that they had a fight, all against all, with 
stumps and bats for shillelaghs, and in the evening the survivors 
drowned all feeling in the flowing bowl, after pitching ‘ point ’ out 
of a second-floor window at a very early stage in the entertain- 
ment. ‘Point’ is now a Protestant and a sidesman of his parish 
church, but the rest of the eleven are patriots and very eloquent 
in Parliament. 

‘Rum thing, said the young critic in the pavilion, ‘how all 
these Australians bat so stiffly—eh ?’ 

‘Yes. Don’t care for seeing them bat at all. Like to see 
them bowl and field, though. Let’s take a walk round and see 
the carriages.’ 

So they got back again, in course of time, to the-same old 
coach and strawberries and cream, and not the same, but a fresh, 
bottle of Perrier Jouet. : 

*That’s Mr. W. G., you know,’ a girl in the front of the coach 
says to another, pointing to Louis Hall. ‘One would know him 
anywhere. He always fields in the long field, you know.’ 

‘Oh yes—in the long field, of course.’ 

*How do you know so much about it?’ one of the young men 
asks, 

‘Oh,’ says the young lady, ‘my brothers used to bowl at me 
all the holidays, you know.’ 

“*Oh yes. I see—awfully jolly! But at you or to you, do 
you mean ?’ 

‘Oh, at me, of course—don’t you know ? No, I mean to me, of 
course. At least—it doesn’t make much difference, don’t you know?’ 

‘We fry ours in’ butter,” comes from an elderly lady in close 
converse with another, in a pause of the cricket talk. 
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‘ With cayenne ?’ 

‘Oh yes, with pepper, of course.’ 

‘My word, that’s a hot one. Well bowled,’ says one of the 
young men, putting down his champagne glass in such a hurry to 
clap that it upsets over one of the elderly culinary ladies, 

‘Oh, good gracious! By Jove, I say—Iam sorry. It was a 
good ball, though. That’s the end of it.’ He descends hurriedly 
from the coach, that the culinary lady’s reproaches may not reach 
him, ‘Come along,’ he says to the young lady at the back of the 
coach ; ‘we can walk on the grass for ten minutes now. The 
innings is over.’ 

‘ You’ve quite spoilt her dress, poor thing!’ the young lady 
says, looking at him distrustfully. 

‘Oh, come along,’ he says; ‘never mind her dress. We fry 
ours in butter—that makes them all right again, don’t you know ?’ 

‘What are all those people going todo? Is anyone hurt ?’ 

‘Oh no; they’re going to look at the wicket, don’t you know? 
Quite right thing todo. Looks knowing, don’t you know? Care 
to come and have a look?’ 

‘At a wicket? No! What stupid people they must be! 
Don’t they know what a wicket looks like? Why, I know that 
even !’ 

‘Oh, it isn’t the wicket, like that, don’t you know? _ It’s the 
wicket, don’t you know—the ground ?’ 

‘Oh yes, I see,’ the girl says, feeling that the subject is 
exhausted. ‘ What’s that bell for?’ 

‘Oh, that—that’s to clear the ground for the next race— 
innings I mean, don’t you know ?’ 

‘Do you mean to say that we’ve got to go off it already? I 
do think cricket is a stupid game.’ 

‘Oh yes—it is, of course, you know. But then, you see, you 
haven’t seen very much of it. I mean, you don’t know very much 
about it. I mean to say, don’t you know ?—it isn’t your fault at 
all, of course—in fact, I think I rather like it in you; but I don’t 
think it is, don’t you know ?—do you?’ 

‘Oh no, I don’t think it is,’ the girl says. ‘Take care,’ she 
says to her friend, as they get back to the coach. ‘I don’t know 
whether it’s heat apoplexy or champagne, or what it is, but he’s 
got something the matter with him, I think.’ 

Then they both laugh very much, and the young men want to 
know what they are laughing at, but cannot be told, which makes 
the girls laugh all the more. 
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48plendid bowlers those Australians,’ one young man says to 
the other, revenging himself on the girls by talking about the 
cricket. ‘Each bowls better than the last, and all of them always 
got a good fast yorker concealed about their person somewhere.’ 

A slow bowler’s fast ball is a good deal better thing than a 
fast bowler’s slow ball. Either is generally worth four runs to the 
side that is in. The slow bowler’s fast generally goes for four 
byes, and the fast bowler’s slow is hit anywhere the batsman likes. 
But the fast among the slow gets a wicket very much more often 
than the slow among the fast. 

‘What's a “ yorker” ?’ one of the girls asks. 

‘Oh, that’s a joke, don’t you know? I promised I wouldn’t 
tell.’ 

‘Oh, don’t be stupid. Please do tell me.’ 

‘Well, it’s a ball very far pitched up, don’t you know ?’ 

‘Oh, you mean hit very high in the air.’ 

‘Oh no—bowled, don’t you know, near the wicket as it 
nitches—see ?’ 

‘No, I don’t ; I’m sure you don’t explain things well.’ 

‘Oh, you try to,”he says to the other man. ‘ He’sa wonderful 
chap at explaining things, you know,’ he tells the girls. 

‘Oh no—nothing wonderful, really, I assure you,’ the one 
appealed to says modestly. 

‘Oh well, a yorker—yes, a yorker—well, yes ’"—with a sudden 
inspiration—*‘ it’s the sort of ball they bowl at York, don’t you 
know ?’ 

‘Oh yes, I see quite plainly—thank you somuch. Now, why 
in the world could not you have said that ?’ she asks the other 
young man. 

The other young man is speechless. He only murmurs some- 
thing about ‘Oh, he’s a wonderful chap at explaining, don’t you 
know ?’ 

Cricket has changed a great deal since the days of longstops. 
Longstops are nearly as extinct as dodos. Both had their uses; 
and possibly both might have uses at the present day. There 
probably is no wicket-keeper quite as good as Blackham, but then 
it is to be remembered that he has learned wicket-keeping at the 
hands of very good bowlers and on very good wickets: Itis good 
bowling and good wickets that make good wicket-keeping, and 
that alone make good wicket-keeping possible. The wicket- 
keeper knows almost certainly to within a foot or two where the 
ball will come when the bowling is accurate and the wicket true. 
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‘What’s goingon now? Whyare they walking backwards and 
forwards like that?’ one of the young ladies asks, ‘It’s like 
general post.’ 

‘ Oh, it’s over, don’t you know?’ the young man says. 

‘Over! Oh, I’m so glad! Then we can go and walk abont on 
the grass again ?’ 

‘Oh no, it’s not all over, you know—only they’re changing 
over to give the bowler a rest.’ 

‘Dear me, are they tired already? What a lot of time they 
waste! What’s this man doing down here all by himself?’ 

‘Oh, he’s in the long field, don’t you know ?’ 

‘But the ball never comes to him. Why doesn’t he go some- 
where where he’s more likely to get the ball?’ 

‘Well, you know, it would come to him there if he wasn’t 
there, don’t you know? Here, you explain,’ he says again to the 
man who is good at explanation. 

‘Well, what he means is that he is there to frighten the 
batsmen, so that they should not hit there and get caught out, 
you know. Only they never do get caught out there, even if 
they do hit there, because a man in the long field always starts 
to run in directly the ball is hit, instead of waiting to see how 
far it is going, so that it generally goes over his head.’ 

‘Does he? How stupid of him! Oh, do look at that girl’s 
bonnet !” 

‘Tm sure I do not wonder at it,’ comes from the elderly 
culinary lady. ‘I always felt that that girl would end badly, and 
now she’s married a man who believes in nothing and spends all 
his time in visiting the poor.’ 

‘He’s a very good catch, really though,’ says one of the young 
men to the other, referring to the man fielding near them. 

‘A good catch! Indeed, he is no such thing,’ says the culinary 
lady, misunderstanding him. ‘ I don’t believe he has 500/. a year.’ 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon, I did not mean that; I meant at 
cricket, don’t you know ?’ 

‘I don’t see that cricket makes any difference.’ 

‘Qh no, no, exactly so—yes, you are quite right.’ He falls 
to conversing with his friend in low tones about cricket. 

‘ Yes—rum thing, isn’t it—never see a “ long leg” nowadays.’ 

‘Really !’ says the young lady. ‘No. I see,’ turning to the 
cricketers. ‘They do look rather short, don’t. they ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t mean that. Long leg, I mean—it’s a place in 
the field, don’t you know ?’ 
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‘A part.of the field! .How funny! Do they have different 
names for different parts of the field ?’ 

‘Oh, you explain—do,’ he says to his friend. ‘ He’s wonderful 
at explaining things, you know,’ he repeats. 

‘Yes, says his friend laconically, ‘they divide the field up 
like a map, you know,’ and the young lady is satisfied. She 
resumes her study of the promenaders. 

‘Hullo—there’s a fellow out! How was that? I wasn't 
looking,’ says one young man to the other presently. 

‘Oh, I don’t know. Ball beat him, I think. Bat and ball 
didn’t meet, and ball and wicket did. First he thought he'd 
play it forward and then he thought he’d play it back, and then 
he let italone. I say, I think I must go round to the pavilion. 
I promised to meet a Johnnie there.’ 

The other young man simultaneously remembers a similar 
engagement, and they go off. 

The new pavilion is something like a big railway terminus, 
and about the same size. They make for vacant seats. The 
batsman steps away from the wicket as the ball is about to be 
delivered. All the cricketers look towards the pavilion. 

‘It’s all swagger,’ says one of the young men to the other. 
‘He’s pretending that we are behind the bowler’s arm, and that 
we're putting him off.’ 

They sit down leisurely—quite undisturbed by the knowledge 
that they are the cynosure of multitudes of angry eyes. 

‘Well fielded, by Jove! Well stopped!’ comes with rapturous 
applause and clapping. 

‘Fluke! He put out his hand and the ball hit it. I could 
see him shut his eyes from here,’ a cynic says. 

‘Well hit—well hit!’ and the applause is repeated. — 

‘It’s all nonsense,’ says the cynic. ‘They should nurse that 
howler. They’re wanting to play out time, and they go and hit 
the bowling all over the field—that’s folly. If a bowler’s your 
master, go out and hit him if you like—you may knock him off. 
But when you've get a bowler you're at home with, you should 
be tender with him, especially when it’s a matter of playing out 
time.’ 

The players seem to take the cynic’s hint, for the cricket is 
very quiet for an over or two. 

‘By Jove !—deuced slow, isn’t it?’ says the cynic. ‘They 
should have a rule that if a man’s in for five overs without scoring 
he should be out. It would make it a much better game.’ 
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‘There—look !’ he says presently ; ‘ they’ve taken that bowler 
off. Well, I never saw such folly—fatal mistake !’ 

Lookers on see far the most of the game. 

The batsmen attempt a short run, and one is run out. 

‘Oh, scandalous! What a run to attempt! There was not 
half a run!’ 

‘Bosh! the other man wasn’t looking out. There was an easy 
run if he’d been ready to start.’ 

Lookers on see most of the game—from every point of view. 

The cynic and his opponent argue the point all the rest of the 
innings. They decide to refer it to the batsmen. The batsman 
who called for the run says there was an easy run if the other 
man had been ready. The other man says that he backed up as 
far as ever he could, and that a flash of lightning could not have 
got across the pitch in time. So both were right. It is generally 
in calling one of his own runs that the batsman runs some one 
out. 

At the end of the innings the two young men return to the 
coach. The young ladies are in animated conversation. 

‘Here, they will tell us,’ says one, as the young men come up. 
‘It isn’t true, is it, that both the batsmen are on the same side? 
One batsman is English and the other Australian—eh? That’s 
it, of course.’ 

‘ Well, that’s not the way generally—not in cricket, I mean, 
don’t you know? That’s lawn tennis you're thinking of, I expect, 
don’t you know? Here, ask him; he'll explain; he’s wonderful at 
explaining things, don’t you know ?’ 

The end of it all is that the young lady on the back of the 
coach throws over the ‘don’t you know’ young man, whom she 
loved very much when they came to Lord’s, and eventually 
marries the explanatory young man. And the moral of it is that 
you should not come to Lord’s to make love—unless it is to some 
other young man’s young lady. 


Horace HuTCHINSON. 








In Praise of Old Houses. 


Y Yorkshire friend was saying that she hated being in an old 
house. There seemed to be other people im it besides the 
wing... 

These words, expressing the very reverse of what I feel, have 
set me musing on my foolish passion for the Past. The Past, but 
the real one ; not the Past considered as a possible Present. For 
though I should like to have seen ancient Athens, or Carthage 
according to Salammbo; and though I have pined to hear the 
singers of last century, I know that any other period than this 
of the World’s History would be detestable to live in. For 
one thing—one among other instances of brutish dullness—our 
ancestors knew nothing of the Emotion of the Past, the Rapture 
of old towns and houses. 

This; emotion, at times this rapture, depends upon a number 
of mingled causes ; its origin is complex and subtle, like that of 
all things exquisite: the flavour of certain dishes, the feel of sea 
or mountain air, in which chemical peculiarities and circumstances 
of temperature join with a hundred trifles, seaweed, herbs, tar, 
heather and so forth; and like, more particularly, music and 
poetry, whose essence is so difficult of ascertaining. And in this 
case, the causes that first occur to our mind merely suggest a 
number more. Of these there is a principal one, only just less 
important than that suggested by my Yorkshire friend, which 
might be summed up thus: That the action of time makes man’s 
works into natural objects. 

Now, with no disrespect to Man, ’tis certain Nature can do 
more than he. Not that she is the more intelligent of the two; 
on the contrary, she often makes the grossest artistic blunders, 
and has, for instance, a woeful lack of design in England, and a 
perfect mania for obvious composition and deliberate picturesque- 
ness in Italy and Argyllshire. But Nature is greater than Man 
because she is bigger, and can do more things at a time, Man 
seems unable to attend to one point without neglecting some other ; 
where he has a fine fancy in melody, his harmony is apt to be 
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threadbare ; if he succeeds with colour, he cannot manage line, 
and if tint, then neither; and it is a circumstance worthy of 
remark that whenever and wherever man has built beautiful 
temples, churches and palaces, he has been impelled to bedizen 
them with primary colours; of which, in Venice and the Alhambra, 
time at last made something agreeable, and time also, in Greece, 
has judged best to obliterate every odious trace. Hence, in the 
works of man there is always a tendency to simplify, to suppress 
detail, to make things clear and explain patterns and points 
of view; to save trouble, thought, and material; to be sym- 
metrical, which means, after all, to repeat the same thing twice 
over. Man knows it is wrong to carve one frieze on the top of the 
other, and to paint in more than one layer of paint. Of all such 
restrictions Nature is superbly unconscious. She smears weather- 
stain on weather-stain and lichen on lichen, never stopping to 
match them. She jags off corners and edges, and of one meagre 
line makes fifty curves and facets. She weaves pattern over 
pattern, regardless of confusion, so that the mangiest hedgerow is 
richer, more subtle than all the carpets and papers ever designed 
by Mr. Morris. Her one notion is more, always more ; whereas 
that of Man, less likely to exceed, is a timid enough. No wonder; 
for has she not the chemistry of soil and sun and moist and 
wind and frost, all at her beck and call ? 

Be it as it may, Nature does more for us than man, in the way 
of pleasure and interest. And to say, therefore, that time turns 
the works of man into natural objects is saying that time 
gives them, infinitely more variety and charm. In making 
them natural objects also time gives to man’s lifeless produc- 
tions the chief quality of everything belonging to Nature—life. 
Compare a freshly plastered wall with one that has been ex- 
posed to sun and rain, or a newly slated roof to one all covered 
with crumbling, grey feathery stuff, like those of the Genoese 
villages, which look as if they had been thatched with olive 
leaves from off their hills. *Tis the comparison between life and 
death ; or, rather, since death includes change, between some- 
thing and nothing. Imagine a tree as regular as a column, or an 
apple as round as a door-knob! 


” * 
* 


So much for the material improvements which time effects in 
our surroundings. We now come to the spiritual advantages of 
dealing with the Past.instead of the Present. 
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These begin in our earliest boy or girl hood. What right- 
minded child of ten or twelve cares, beyond its tribute of apples, 
and jam, and cricket, and guinea-pigs, for so dull a thing as the 
present ? Why, the present is like this schoolroom or playground, 
compared with Polar Seas, Rocky Mountains, or Pacific Islands ; a 
place for the body, not for the soul. It all came back to me, a 
little while ago, when doing up for my young friend, L. V., 
sundry Roman coins long mislaid in a trunk, and which had 
formed my happiness at his age. Delightful things !—smooth and 
bright green like certain cabbage leaves, or of a sorry brown, 
rough with rust and verdigris ; but all leaving alike a perceptible 
portion of themselves in the paper bag, a delectable smell of 
copper on one’s hands. How often had I turned them round 
and round betwixt finger and thumb, trying to catch the slant of 
an inscription, or to get, in some special light, the film of effaced 
effigy—the chin of Nero, or the undulating, benevolent nose of 
Marcus Aurelius? How often had my hands not anointed them 
with every conceivable mixture of oil, varnish and gum, rubbing 
gently with silk and wool, and kid gloves, in hopes that some- 
thing ineffable might rise up on their surface! I quite sym- 
pathised with my young friend when, having waggled and 
chortled over each of them several times, he thought it necessary 
to overcome the natural manly horror for kissing, and shook my 
hand twice, thrice, and then once more, returning from the 
door.... For had they not concentrated in their interesting 
verdigrised, brass-smelling smallness something, to me, of the 
glory and wonder of Rome? Cecilia Metella, the Grotto of 
Egeria—a vague vision, through some twenty years’ fog, of a 
drive between budding hedges and dry reeds; a walk across short 
anemone-starred turf; but turning into distinct remembrance of 
the buying of two old pennies, one of Augustus, the other even 
more interesting, owing to entire obliteration of both reverse 
and obverse; a valuable coin, undoubtedly. And the Baths of 
Caracalla, which I can recollect with the thick brushwood, oak 
scrub, ivy and lentisk, and even baby ilexes, covering the masonry 
and overhanging the arches, and with rose hedges just cut away 
to dig out.some huge porphyry pillar—were not their charms all 
concentrated in dim, delicious hopes of finding; just where the 
green turf ended and the undulating expanse of purple, green 
and white tesselated pavement began, some other brazen penny ? 
And then, in Switzerland, soon after, did I not suffer acutely, as I 
cleaned my coins, from the. knowledge that in this barbarous 
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Northern place, which the Romans had, perhaps, never come near, 
it was quite useless to keep one’s eyes on the ruts of roads and 
the gravel of paths, and consequently almost useless to go out, or 
to exist ; until one day I learned that a certain old lawyer, in a 
certain field, had actually dug up Roman antiquities? ...I don’t 
know whether I ever saw them with corporeal eyes, but certainly 
with those of the spirit; and I was lent a drawing of one of 
them, a gold armlet, of which I insisted on having a copy made, 
and sticking it up in my room... 

It does but little honour to our greatest living philosopher 
that he, whom children will bless for free permission to bruise, 
burn, and cut their bodies, and empty the sugar-bowl and jam- 
pot, should wish to deprive the coming generation of all histo- 
rical knowledge, of so much joy, and, let me add, of so much 
education. For do not tell me that it is not education, and of 
the best, to enable a child to feel the passion and poetry of life ; 
to live, while it trudges along the dull familiar streets, in company 
with dull, familiar, and often stolidly incurious grown-up folk, in 
that terrible, magnificent past, in dungeons and palaces, loving 
and worshipping Joan of Arc, execrating Bloody Mary, dreaming 
strange impossible possibilities of what we would have said and 
done for Marie Antoinette—said to her, her actually coming 
towards us, by some stroke of magic, in that advancing carriage! 
There is enough in afterlife, God knows, to teach us not to be 
heroic; ’tis just as well that, as children, we learn a lingering 
liking for the quality ; ‘tis as important, perhaps, as learning that 
our tissues consume carbon, if they do so. I can speak very fer- 
vently of the enormous value for happiness of such an historical 
habit of mind. Such a habit transcends altogether, in its power 
of filling one’s life, the merely artistic and literary one. For, after 
all, painting, architecture, music, poetry, are things which touch 
us in a very intermittent way. I would compare this historic 
habit rather to the capacity of deriving pleasure from nature, not 
merely through the eye, but through all the senses ; and largely, 
doubtless, through those obscure perceptions which make certain 
kinds of weather, air, &c., an actual tonic, nay food, for the body. 
To this alone would I place my historic habit in the second rank. 
For, as the sensitiveness to nature means supplementing our 
physical life by the life of the air and the sun, the clouds and 
waters, so does this historic habit mean supplementing our present 
life by a life in the past; a life larger, richer than our own, mul- 
tiplying our emotions by those of the dead. . . . I am no longer 
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speaking of our passions for Joan of Arc and Marie Antoinette, 
which disappear with our childhood ; I am speaking of a peculiar 
sense, ineffable, indescribable, but which everyone knows again 
who has once had it, and which to many of us has grown into a 
cherished habit—the sense of being companioned by the past, of 
being in a place warmed for our living by the lives of others. 
To me, as I started with saying, the reverse of this is almost 
painful; and I know few things more odious than the chilly, 
draughty emptiness of a place without a history. For this reason 
America, save what may remain of Hawthorne’s New England and 
Irving’s New York, never tempts my vagabond fancy. Nature 
ean scarcely afford beauty wherewith to compensate for living in 
block-tin shanties or brand new palaces. How different if we find 
ourselves in some city, nay village, rendered inhabitable for our 
soul by the previous dwelling therein of other souls! Here 
the streets are never empty; and, surrounded by that faceless 
crowd of ghosts, one feels a right to walk about, being invited by 
them ; instead of rushing along on one’s errands among a throng 
of other wretched living creatures who are blocked by us and 
block us in their turn. 

How convey this sense? I donot mean that if I walk through 
old Paris or through Rome my thoughts revolve on Louis XI. or 
Julius Cesar. Nothing could be further from the fact. Indeed 
the charm of the thing is that one feels oneself accompanied not 
by this or that magnifico of the past (whom of course one would 
never have been introduced to), but by a crowd of nameless 
creatures ; the daily life, common joy, suffering, heroism of the 
past. . Nay, there is something more subtle than this: the whole 
place (how shall I explain it ?) becomes a sort of living something. 
Thus, when I hurry (for one needs must hurry through Venetian 
narrowness) between the pink and lilac houses, with faded persians 
and here and there a shred of tracery; now turning a sharp 
corner before the locksmith’s or the chestnut roaster’s; now hearing 
my steps lonely between high walls broken by a Gothic doorway ; 
now crossing some smooth-paved little square with its sculptured 
well and balconied palaces ; I feel, I say, walking day after day 
through these streets, that Iam in contact with a whole living, 
breathing thing, full of habits of life, of suppressed words; a sort 
of odd, mysterious, mythical, but very real creature ; as if, in the 
dark, I stretched out my hand and met something (but without 
any fear), something absolutely indefinable in shape and kind, 
but warm, alive, This: changes solitude in unknown places into 
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the reverse of solitude and strangeness. I remember walking 
thus along the bastions under the Bishop’s palace at Laon, the 
great stone cows peering down from the belfry above, with a sense 
of irrepressible familiarity and peace. And, strange to say, this 
historic habit makes us familiar also with places where we have 
never been. How well, for instance, do I not know Dinant and 
Bouvines, rival cities on the Meuse (topography and detail equally 
fantastic) ; and how I sometimes long, as with home-sickness, for a 
scramble among the stones and grass and chandelier-like asphodels 
of Agrigentum, Veii, Collatium! Why, to one minded like my- 
self, a map, and even the names of stations in a time-table, are 
full of possible delight. 

And sometimes it rises to rapture. This time, three years 
ago, I was fretting my soul: away, ill, exiled from home, for- 
bidden all work, in the south of Spain. At Grenada for three 
dreary weeks it rained without ceasing, till the hill of the 
Alhambra became filled with the babbling of streams, and the 
town was almost cut off by asea of mud. Between the showers 
one rushed up into the damp gardens of the Generalife, or into 
the Alhambra, to be imprisoned for hours in its draughty halls, 
while the rain splashed down into the courts. My sitting-room 
had five doors, four of glass; and the snow lay thick on the 
mountains. My few books had been read long ago; there 
remained to spell through a Spanish tome on the rebellion of the 
Alpujarras, whose Moorish leader, having committed every crime, 
is finally sent to heaven for spitting on the Koran in a pet. 
Letters from home were perpetually lost, or took a week to come. 
It. seemed as if the world had quite unlearned every single trick 
that had ever given me pleasure. Yet, in these dreary weeks, 
there was one happy morning. 

It was the anniversary, worse luck to it, of the Conquest of 
Grenada from the Moors. We got seats in the chapel of the 
Catholic kings, and watched a gentleman in a high hat and a tail 
coat carry the banner of Castille and Aragon, in the presence of 
the archbishop and chapter, some medizval pages, two trumpeters 
with pigtails, and an array of soldiers. A paltry ceremony enough. 
But before it began, and while mass was still going on, there came 
to me for a few brief moments that happiness unknown for so 
many, many months, that beloved historic emotion. 

My eyes were wandering round the chapel, up the sheaves of 
the pilasters to the gilded spandrils, round the altars covered 
with sculpture, and down again among the crowd kneeling 
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on the matted floor—women in veils, men with scarlet cloak-lining 
over the shoulders, here and there the shaven head and pigtail of 
the bull-ring. In the middle of it all, on their marble beds, lay 
the effigies of Ferdinand and Isabella, with folded hands and rigid 
feet, four crimson banners of the Moors overhead. The crowd was 
pouring in from the cathedral, and bevies of priests, and scarlet 
choir-boys led by their fiddler. The organ, above the chants, 
was running through vague mazes. I felt it approaching and 
stealing over me, that curious emotion felt before in such different 
places: walking up and down, one day, in the church of Lamballe 
in Brittany; seated, another time, in the porch at Ely. And 
then it possessed me completely, raising me into a sort of beati- 
tude. This kind of rapture is not easy to describe. No rare 
feeling is. But I would warn you from thinking that in such 
solemn moments there sweeps across the brain a paltry pageant, 
a Lord Mayor’s Show of bygone things, like the cavalcades of 
future heroes who descend from frescoed or sculptured wall at the 
bidding of Ariosto’s wizards and Spenser’s fairies, This is some- 
thing infinitely more potent and subtle; and, like all strong 
intellectual emotions, it is compounded of many and various 
elements, and has its origin far down in mysterious depths of our 
nature ; and it arises overwhelmingly from many springs, filling 
us with the throb of vague passions welling from our most vital 
parts. There is in it no possession of any definite portion of by- 
gone times; but a yearning expectancy, a sense of the near pre- 
sence, as it were, of the past; or, rather, of a sudden capacity 
in ourselves of apprehending the past which looms all round. 

For a few moments thus, in that chapel before the tombs of 
the Catholic kings; in the churches of Bruges and Innsbruck at 
the same time (for such emotion gives strange possibilities of 
simultaneous presence in various places), with the gold pome- 
granate flower of the badges, and the crimson tassels of the 
Moorish standards before my eyes; and with before my eyes also 
the iron knights who watch round Maximilian’s grave—for a 
moment while the priests were chanting and the organs quaver- 
ing, the life of to-day seemed to reel and vanish, and my mind to 


be swept along amid the dark and gleaming whirlpools of the 
past. ... : 


* * 
* 


Catholic kings, Moorish banners, wrought-iron statues of 
paladins; these are great kings, and not at all what I had in- 
tended to speak of when I set out to explain why old houses, 
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which give my Yorkshire friend the creeps, seem to my feelings 
so far more peaceful and familiar. 

Yes, it is just because the Past. is somehow more companion- 
able, warmer, more full of flavour, than the Present, that I love 
all old houses ; but best of all such as are solitary in the country, 
isolated both from new surroundings, and from the alterations 
which contact with the world’s hurry almost inevitably brings, 
It certainly is no question of beauty. The houses along Chelsea 
Embankment are more beautiful, and some of them a great deal 
more picturesque than that Worcestershire Rectory, to which I 
always long to return: the long brick house on its terraced 
river bank, overladen plum trees on one side, and funereally 
prosperous churchyard yews on the other; and with corri- 
dors and staircases hung with stained, frameless Bolognese 
nakednesses, Judgments of Paris, Venuses, Carita Romanas, 
shipped over cheap by some bear-leading parson-tutor of the 
eighteenth century. Nor are they architectural, those brick and 
timber cottages all round, sinking (one might think) into the 
rich, damp soil. But they have a mellowness corresponding to 
that of the warm, wet, fruitful land, and due to the untroubled, 
warm brooding over by the past. And what is architecture to 
that?‘ As to these Italian ones, which my soul loveth most, they 
have even less of what you would call beauty; at most such 
grace of projecting window-grating or buttressed side as the 
South gives its buildings ; and such colour, or rather discolouring, 
as a comparatively small number of years will bring. 

It kept revolving in my mind, this question of old houses and 
their charm, as I was sitting waiting for a tram one afternoon, in 
the church porch of Pieve a Ripoli, a hamlet about two miles 
*“outside the south-east gate of Florence. On the one hand 
was a hillside of purple and -brown scrub and dark cypresses 
fringed against the moist, moving grey sky; on the other, some 
old, bare mulberry trees, a hedge of russet sloe, closing in wintry 
fields; and, more particularly, next the porch, an insignificant 
house, with blistered green shutters at irregular intervals in the 
stained whitewash, a big green door, and a little coat-of-arms— 
the three Strozzi halfmoons—clapped on to the sharp corner. I 
sat there, among the tombstones of the porch, and wondered why 
I loved this house : and why it would remain, as I knew it must, 
a landmark in my memory. Yes, the charm must lie in the 
knowledge of the many creatures who have lived ‘in this house, 
the many things that have been done and felt, 
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The creatures who have lived here, the things which have 
been felt and done. . . . But those things felt and done, were they 
hot mainly trivial, base; at best nowise uncommon, and such as 
must be going on in every new house all round? People worked 
and shirked their work, endured, fretted, suffered somewhat, and 
amused themselves a little; were loving, unkind, neglected and 
neglectful, and died, some too soon, some too late. That is human 
life, and as such doubtless important. But all that goes on to-day 
just the same; and there is no reason why that life should have 
been more interesting than that these people, Argenta Cavallesi 
and Vincenzio Grazzini, buried at my feet, should have had bigger 
or better made souls and bodies than I or my friends. Indeed, in 
sundry ways, and owing to the narrowness of life and thought, 
the calmer acceptance of coarse or cruel things, I incline to think 
that they were less interesting, those men and women of the past, 
whose rustling dresses fill old houses with fantastic sounds. They 
had, some few of them, their great art, great aims, feelings, 
struggles; but the majority were of the earth, and intolerably 
earthy. “Tis their clothes’ ghosts that haunt us, not their own. 

So why should the past be charming? Perhaps merely 
because of its being the one free place for our imagination. For, 
as to the future, it is either empty or filled only with the cast 
shadows of ourselves and our various machineries. The past is 
the unreal and the yet visible; it has the fascination of the 
distant hills, the valleys seen from above; the unreal, but the 
unreal whose unreality, unlike that of the unreal things with 
which we cram the present, can never be forced upon us. There 
is more behind; there may be anything. This sense which 
makes us in love with ali intricacies of things and feelings, turning 
roads, views behind views, trees behind trees, makes the past so 
rich in possibilities. An ordinary priest. passes by, rings at the 
door of the presbytery, and enters. Those who lived there, in 
that old stained house with the Strozzi escutcheon, opposite the 
five bare mulberry trees, were doubtless as like as maybe to this 
fellow who lives there in the present. Quite true; and yet there 
creeps up the sense that they lived in the past. 

For there is no end to the deceits of the past ; we protest that we 
know it is cozening us, and it continues to cozen us just as much. 
Reading over Browning’s Galwppi lately, it struck me that this 
dead world of vanity was no more charming or poetical than the 
one we live in, when it also was alive; and that those ladies, 
Mrs, X., Countess Y., and Lady Z., of whose toilettes at last night’s 
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ball that old gossip P—— had been giving us details throughout 
dinner, will in their turn, if anyone care, be just as charming, 
as dainty, and elegiac as those other women who sat by while 
Galuppi ‘played toccatas stately at the clavichord.’ Their 
dresses, should they hang for a century or so, will emit a perfume 
as frail, and sad, and heady ; their wardrobe be filled with such dust 
as makes tears come into one’s eyes, from no mechanical reason. 

Was a lady such a lady? They will say that of ours, And, 
in recognising this, we recognise also how trumpery, flat, stale 
and unprofitable were those ladies of the past. It is not they 
who make the Past charming, but the Past that makes them. 
Time has wonderful cosmetics: for its favoured ones; and if it 
brings white hairs and wrinkles to the realities, how much does it 
not heighten the bloom, brighten the eyes and hair of those who 
survive in our imagination ! 


And thus, somewhat irrelevantly, concludes my chapter in 
praise of old houses, 


VERNON LEE. 





His Grace. 


By W. E. Norris. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BREAKERS AHEAD. 


N looking back at the concluding paragraph of the previous 
chapter, I see that I have permitted myself therein to speak 

of the female sex in terms which may seem to imply that I am 
not alive to the nature of woman’s beneficent mission upon the 
surface of this planet. But I really did not mean to be rude 
when I wrote the words, and should any lady do me the honour 
to peruse the present narrative (as it seems not improbable that 
a few will), I would venture to appeal to that lady’s kindness and 
sympathy not to be too hard upon me. She will, I know, admit 
that women, and especially young women, require to be managed 
by women ; with her quick intelligence she will at once guess why 
the memory of bygone irritation and perplexity caused me to 
express myself irritably; of course, too, she will have seen ere 
this something which I solemnly declare that I never dreamt of 
until circumstances forced a most distressing conjecture upon 
me. And if I may now be permitted—like a parson in those 
churches where the men sit on one side of the aisle, and the 
women on the other—to turn to the male section of my readers, 
I hope that they also will feel for me, though, perhaps, it 
would be unreasonable to expect that they should acquit me ‘of 
stupidity. There is, no doubt, always a possibility, almost a 
probability, that when a young man and a young woman are 
thrown together from morning to night in a country house, they 
will end by falling in love with one another. I quite allow that; 
only I do think it was excessively improbable that the Duke of 
Hurstbourne should fall in love with my sister, or she with him, 
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It was so absolutely out of the question that anything could come 
of it if they did, and so natural to assume that they must both 
be thoroughly aware of that! Moreover, Nora was already 
betrothed to Mr. Burgess, and Hurstbourne knew it. 

Nevertheless, I ought to have had my wits about me, and I 
suppose, if I had been a woman, I should have had them about 
me; although I may plead, as some extenuation of my blindness, 
that Lady Charles Gascoigne’s wits appeared to have gone wool- 
gathering. Lady Charles, I imagine, saw no more danger in her 
son’s intimate companionship with Nora, than she would have seen 
in his making a friend of his grandmother or of an infant ; the 
one thing which impressed her most powerfully about him was 
that he was a duke ; dukes, it is generally conceded, cannot contract 
matrimonial alliances with a class far beneath their own, and even 
if he did indulge in an occasional flirtation with some impossible 
person, he would be none the worse off for that. I am not sure 
that—supposing these to have been her sentiments—she would 
have been wrong; only it is obvious that my point of view was 
not, and could not be, identical with hers. 

So, if the reader pleases, I will write myself down an ass. I 
suspected nothing; it did not occur to me to attribute Hurst- 
bourne’s determination to stay on for a while at the Castle to any 
other cause than the continuance of the hard weather, which, as 
he truly said, prevented its being worth any man’s while to 
undertake a journey to Leicestershire. I did not even smell a rat 
when a thaw came, and when he telegraphed for three of his 
hunters to be despatched from Melton. The fact is, that I was 
very busy, and not a little bothered with accounts; I could not 
often accompany these young people when they begged me to 
ride or skate with them; and, as they seemed to get on quite 
comfortably without me, I devoted my attention to my work, and 
did not always remember to inquire how they had been spending 
their many hours of leisure. Lady Charles slept a good deal. She 
was one of those lazy, good-humoured persons who are usually 
contented so long as those about them are contented ; and although 
ani uneventful mode of existence may not have been greatly to her 
taste, she did not complain of it. Most likely she thought that it 
would not last long, and that she would soon be removed into circles 
where the fascinations of hair dye and pearl powder are properly 
appreciated. 

I believe the first thing that gave me a vague sensation of 
uneasiness—and even then it was but a vague sensation—was 
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Hurstbourne’s saying abruptly to me, one evening, that I really 
ought to insist upon my sister’s engagement being broken off. 

‘It’s utterly monstrous, you know,’ said he; ‘it can’t be 
allowed to go on; and the sooner that old bloke is told so the 
better, in my opinion.’ 

I replied that it scarcely came within the range of my privileges 
to convey the suggested information to the old bloke, but that, as 
I had already mentioned, I was not without hope of that information 
being imparted to him sooner or later by one more directly 
interested in the matter than I was. 

‘Oh, it’s all very fine to throw the whole responsibility upon 
your sister,’ returned Hurstbourne, rather angrily, ‘ but you know, 
as well as I do, that she hates the man, and that she would give 
him the sack to-morrow if she wasn’t afraid of becoming a burden 
upon you.’ 

‘Upon my honour, I don’t know that,’ I answered. ‘ How do 
you know it, pray?’ 

He said he had heard it from her own lips, which, I confess, 
startled me; for, considering that Nora had not for a long time 
past so much as mefitioned Mr. Burgess’s name to me, it did 
seem strange that she should have made a confidant of a mere 
acquaintance. However, he dispelled my nascent apprehensions 
by dwelling upon her unselfishness, and by a repetition of his 
statement that she was afraid of burdening me with the expense 
of her maintenance. ‘Which is utter nonsense, he added; 
‘because, as long as you remain here, she won’t cost you a penny. 
You needn’t tell me, my dear old chap, that you wouldn’t grudge 
her every penny you possess ; that’s a matter of course. Only 
you must see that she can’t very well take the first step; it’s for 
you to do that.’ 

Was it for me to kick the reverend gentleman into space ? 
I was unable to think so, much as I should have enjoyed the task, 
and I assured my friend that I could not, without due authorisation, 
assume such a responsibility. ‘Itold you long ago,’ said I, ‘ that 
I abhorred this engagement ; but I am not entitled to forbid it, 
and unless Nora breaks it off of her own accord, as I hope she will, 
I can do nothing.’ 

‘Oh, bosh!’ he returned impatiently ; ‘there’s no doubt about 
her wishing to break it off. All you have to do is to show a 
little sympathy and—and encouragement, don’t you know ?’ 

I did not take his advice. I said to myself that Nora would 
certainly come to me as soon as she had made up her mind, and 
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perhaps I was not altogether pleased with Hurstbourne’s inter- 
vention, although, as I said before, his words only caused me 
a temporary uneasiness. During the next few days I confidently 
expected my sister to apply to me for counsel and consolation, and 
she disappointed me by doing nothing of the sort. Indeed, I 
scarcely saw her; for when she was not out riding with Hurst- 
bourne, she was playing billiards or otherwise amusing herself with 
him. There was nothing that I could detect at all resembling a 
flirtation between them ; they were more like a couple of children 
than two grown-up people. At luncheon and at dinner they 
engaged in a perpetual squabble, to which Lady Charles and I 
listened with benevolent amusement; she criticised his horseman- 
ship, while he did his best to get a rise out of her by pretending 
to doubt her knowledge of the subject under discussion. Sometimes 
he was successful, and chuckled gleefully over his success ; some- 
times she managed to provoke him into vainglorious boastings : it 
all sounded quite silly and harmless. 

So I went back to my figures, which, with all the pains that I 
bestowed upon them, could not be made to work out to my 
satisfaction, and reflected, foolishly enough, that sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof. The chief evil of those days, from 
Hurstbourne’s point of view, was that they were non-hunting 
days. It was not, to be sure, actually freezing, but the frost had 
gone deep into the ground; meets were not yet advertised, and 
there were many signs that the partial thaw which had set in was 
not going to last long. One night the wind veered to the east of 
north; the next morning we woke to find our windows coated 
with ice, and then there was nothing left for a poor foxhunter 
to do but to curse the climate of his native land, and inquire 
disconsolately what had become of his skates. 

‘His Grace,’ said Lady Charles to me, with her comical little 
air of condescension, ‘is wonderfully good at accommodating 
himself to circumstances. You may imagine how tedious it must 
be to him to go on living in this humdrum way, removed from all 
his friends and all his amusements; but he never grumbles, as 
other men would, and whatever his feelings may be, he contrives 
to hide them.’ 

In common justice to him, it must be admitted that he hid 
them very well indeed. Any uninformed person would have sup- 
posed that he was enjoying himself immensely, notwithstanding 
the severe shakings which he received from his daily falls upon the 
ice ; and when his mother disinterestedly proposed that they should 
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run up to London for a week and see the new plays, he looked 
quite dismayed. 

‘London in an east wind!’ he exclaimed, in a tone of pained 
remonstrance ; ‘oh, I don’t think that would be good enough—I 
don’t, really! Why, there would be such dense fogs that we 
shouldn’t be able to stir out of doors all day long; and as for the 
plays, they’re utter rot; you can see that for yourself in the papers. 
Of course, if you want to go, mother, we'll go, but I don’t believe 
you would like it when you were there, and goodness knows how 
long it will be before I get another opportunity of proving to Miss 
Martyn that, with a little practice, I can do all the figures that 
she is for ever bragging about.’ 

‘I wasn’t thinking of myselfy answered good-natured Lady 
Charles; ‘I was only afraid that you must be getting bored to 
death here ; if you aren’t, so much the better.’ 

‘Oh, I’m all right,’ Hurstbourne declared, with a prompt 
brightening of face and tone. ‘I shouldn’t like our friend Paul 
to think that he had driven me out of the county like a beaten 
cur; besides, I'd really rather be here than anywhere else. Skating 
isn’t hunting, but it does well enough to fill up the time when 
there’s no other sport to be had, and it’s better than totting up 
sums in addition all day long, anyhow. Now, look here, Martyn, 
you must come down to the lake with us this afternoon and get 
alittle healthy exercise. I believe half the time when you pretend 
to be so busy you're only writing sonnets, or something of that 
sort.’ 

A modest blush suffused my cheeks, for I did feel that, however 
communicative Nora might have seen fit to be respecting her own 
affairs, she ought to have respected her brother’s secrets ; but she 
looked as if she did not know what Hurstbourne meant, and I 
thought I wouldn’t pursue the topic. I said I would run down to 
the ice in the course of the afternoon if I could manage it, 
but that, without any humbug, I had an awful lot of work on 
hand. 

My excusé was accepted; perhaps, after all, my company was 
not so very ardently desired; and soon afterwards I was free to 
grapple once more with those daily labours, in the discharge of 
which I received no assistance from the only person who could have 
rendered them lighter or more hopeful for me. To cut your coat 
according to your cloth is an excellent plan, but what size or shape 
of coat can be cut when you are ignorant of the quantity of cloth 
«at your disposal? What bothered me was that, although I had 
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pretty well ascertained the amount of my employer’s income, actual 
and prospective, I had no means of discovering more than a certain 
proportion of his expenditure. He had already slightly overdrawn 
his banking account. I did not like to ask him whether I was 
correct in my suspicion that he had borrowed money from less 
trustworthy and more expensive gentlemen than the family bankers, 
Nevertheless, I resolved, that same afternoon, that I would risk his 
displeasure by putting the above inquisitorial question to him. 
Unless I did so, and unless he answered me candidly, my services 
would be scarcely worth the price that he was paying for them ; 
so that, when I closed my books and took my skates in my hand, 
I saw quite clearly the path marked out for me by the finger of 
duty—which is always a comforting mental position to have 
reached. : 

I was crossing the park at a slinging trot, planning, as I went, 
how I would lead Hurstbourne aside and stretch him on the rack 
without further delay, when I met my proposed victim, who was 
running as hard as he could in the opposite direction, and who, on 
catching sight of me, pulled up. He was breathless and much 
agitated. : 

‘Your sister has had an accident, Martyn,’ said he, hurriedly ; 
‘ you'll find her in the boathouse. I hope it isn’t serious, but I 
don’t know, and I’m going back to the Castle to send for the doc- 
tor. Some infernal tinker ran full tilt against her and knocked 
her over. She was sensible when I left her, so there’s no concussion 
of the brain, I trust; only I’m afraid there must be a broken bone, 
because she seemed to be suffering so much. Go to her and have 
her carried up to the house, if you think she can stand it—I 
mustn’t stop. That fool of adoctor was there, skating, yesterday, 
when nobody wanted him—why the deuce couldn’t he be there 
to-day? Just like him! Well, I must run on.’ 

He was out of sight before I had time to ask for further par- 
ticulars; but, indeed, it was plain that I should obtain speedier 
information from the evidence of my own senses than I was likely 
to get out of him. It did not take me long to reach the boat- 
house, where I found Nora lying upon a pile of cloaks and overcoats, 
and surrounded by a dismayed and sympathetic throng. She was 
pale, and seemed to be in a good deal of pain, but I perceived at 
once, to my great relief, that her brain was uninjured, and as soon 
as she saw me, she tried, without very much success, to summon 
up a laugh. 

‘Don’t look so horrified, Phil,’ said she; ‘I’m not killed this time. 
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I had all the breath knocked out of me, and I have bumped the 
back of my head, and I rather think I have broken my arm ; but 
I’m quite capable of walking home, if they would let me.’ 

It appeared to me that she might, at any rate, be carried home 
out of the cold, and I was making preparations for doing this when, 
by good luck, the doctor, who had come, as usual, to seek a little 
recreation after his daily rounds, arrived upon the scene. 

‘What’s all this?’ asked the burly little red-headed man. ‘Been 
coming to grief, Miss Martyn? Not through any want of skill on 
your own part then, I’m quite sure.’ 

A tall, melancholy-looking youth, upon whom the eyes of the 
rest of the assemblage were fixed in severe condemnation, con- 
fessed, almost tearfully, that he had been the unintentional cause 
of the disaster. He protested, with pathetic earnestness, that he 
wished he had broken both his legs before he had been so clumsy; 
but his repentance met with scant acknowledgment from the doc- 
tor, who interrupted him by remarking curtly, that if he hadn’t any- 
thing more sensible to say than that, he had better take himself 
off. The other bystanders were not much more civilly dealt with. 
They were requested to go outside and stay there until their 
assistance was asked for; after which there was a brief examination 
of the patient, followed by a satisfactory verdict. 

‘No great damage done,’ said the doctor, who was kneeling 
beside my sister, and who glanced round to nod reassuringly at 
me; ‘only a shaking, a few contusions, and a dislocated shoulder, 
which I'll put right in a minute. Now, Miss Martyn, I’m not 
going to hurt you very much, but whether I hurt you or not, 
you'll have to bear it. Just give me your hand, will you?’ 

He kicked off his boot, placed his foot under her armpit, and, 
with one vigorous tug, the operation was accomplished. ‘ There!’ 
said he. ‘Now we must take you home and put you to bed; you 
have had more of a shock than you think for, but you'll find it 
out to-morrow, and you'll be pretty stiff for a day or two, I can tell 
you. Lucky it was no worse! That young gaby was trying to 
skate backwards, I suppose. Well, he won’t attempt to do such a 
thing again, unless he has the whole lake to himself, you may be 
sure. It isn’t likely that he will be allowed to forget to-day’s 
performance.’ 

As a matter of fact, I believe that the poor young man never 
has been allowed to forget it. In quiet rural neighbourhoods the 
memory of all performances, whether good or bad, is apt to die 


hard, and public indignation had been powerfully aroused by this 
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mishap to a lady who, as I think I have mentioned before, had 
known how to make herself popular. However, we did all we : 
could to convince him that we bore no malice; Nora insisted upon 
sending for him before we took her home, in order that he might 
see for himself how little she had suffered from an unavoidable 
collision ; even Hurstbourne, whom we encountered on our way 
back, and who expressed extreme joy on finding that his appre- 
hensions had been exaggerated, went so far as to promise that he 
would not break the stupid idiot’s head. 

I should not be telling the truth were I to deny that I myself 
felt a strong inclination, in the course of the same evening, to 
break the head of another stupid idiot, and that that head was 
placed above the shoulders of his Grace the Duke of Hurstbourne. 
Of course, his conduct had been due to mere stupidity and idiocy ; 
of course, he had no serious intentions; of course, he would have 
been horrified at the idea of breaking a rustic maiden’s heart for 
his amusement ; and of course, two-thirds of the cruelty that is 
committed in this world is unintentional cruelty. That is just the 
provoking part of it. 

Nora was put to bed as soon as we reached the Castle, and Lady 
Charles fussed round her in the kindest possible way, and every- 
thing was done to make her comfortable. She was going to be 
all right in a day or two; only in the meantime her nervous system 
had been upset, and I suppose that was why she informed me 
abruptly, while I was sitting beside her, and endeavouring to 
interest her in the latest intelligence conveyed to us by the even- 
ing papers, that she had determined to throw over Mr. Burgess. 
Immediately after making this announcement she burst into tears, 
which distressed and alarmed me, because crying is not, as 
a general rule, one of her weaknesses. I could only say (for I was 
reluctant to agitate her more than I could help) that I was very 
glad to hear it, and that I saw no reason for her distressing herself 
about a thoroughly sensible resolution; but as she did not stop 
weeping, I inquired presently whether she had any cause for 
unhappiness beyond that which she had mentioned. 

‘None whatever,’ she answered. ‘It makes me feel rather like 
a brute, and it leaves me asa dead weight upon your hands, that’s 
all. Still, I can’t help it! I don’t love him, and I can’t possibly 
marry him! You, yourself, told me once, Phil, that it was shame- 
ful to marry a man whom one doesn’t love.’ 

I assured her that I had no inclination at all to recede from an 
opinion which I have always held, and which I continue to hold to 
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the present day. ‘But,’ I ventured to add, ‘it isn’t, I suppose, 
out of deference to my views that you have so suddenly changed 
your own. Hurstbourne told me the other day that you had been 
speaking to him about your engagement, and no doubt he has dis- 
suaded you from keeping it. That is all very well; only Hurst- 
bourne, you know, good fellow though he is, is not precisely one 
whose advice it would always be safe to follow blindly.’ 

At this, Nora began to laugh. ‘Oh,’ said she, ‘the duke is a 
goose and you are wise ; nobody knows that better than he does. 
All the same, it does occasionally come to pass that wisdom pro- 
ceeds out of the mouth of fools.’ 

‘Is it his wisdom or his folly that leads you to discuss subjects 
with him upon which you decline to enter with your brother?’ 
I asked sternly. 

I looked at her, hoping against hope that she would not blush; 
but she did blush, so I picked up the evening paper again, with a 
heavy heart, and read out scraps of fashionable intelligence, which 
were probably as unmeaning to her as they were to me. She had 
virtually told me all that there was to tell; I could not expect, or 
even wish, that she should be more explicit. 





CHAPTER IX. 


MISS ST. GEORGE, 


Nora was soon herself again. She had been mentally as well 
as physically upset, and she had said things which she may 
possibly have regretted when her nervous system recovered its 
customary equilibrium ; but she had quite made up her mind to 
renounce the care of Mr. Burgess and his children. In assuring 
me of her unaltered resolution she, nevertheless, took occasion to 
beg that I would say nothing about it for the present. 

‘There is no hurry,’ said she; ‘Mr. Burgess, as you know, 
isn’t in a hurry, and, of course, my private affairs don’t concern 
anybody here except you and me.’ 

‘Most certainly they don’t,’ I replied, with an emphasis of the 
futility of which I was fully aware. ‘It can’t signify a straw to 
Lady Charles Gascoigne whether you marry this or that person, 
or whether you remain a spinster: as for Hurstbourne, he isa 
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simple, kind-hearted fellow, and I can well understand that he may 
have been shocked at the idea of your engaging yourself to a man 
of Mr. Burgess’s age; but I am afraid he will forget your existence 
and mine as soon as we are out of his sight, and his own affairs, 
you may be sure, interest him a hundred times more than yours 
—which, after all, is only natural.’ 

‘ You do the duke an injustice,’ said Nora; ‘he doesn’t forget 
you when you are out of his sight. He looks upon you as his best 
friend, and I don’t think he is very far wrong.’ 

Then she laughed, and inquired whether, by any chance, | 
imagined that she had lost her heart to this appreciative scion of 
the British aristocracy. 

I avoided giving a direct answer. I was under no illusion upon 
the subject, but I had sense enough to see that the mischief had 
passed beyond the range of verbal correctives. What course it 
behoved me to take, and what course our mother would have taken, 
had she been situated as I was, I could not tell; but it seemed to 
me best to promise that I would keep Nora’s secret, and to adopt 
every possible precaution for preventing further private intercourse 
between her and Hurstbourne. I can’t say for certain, but I rather 
suspect that, during the ensuing ten days, they both of them found 
me a persistent and intolerable nuisance. They beliaved very 
well about it; they professed, and even appeared, to be delighted 
with the companionship which I so ruthlessly thrust upon them; 
they never inquired how it was that I had such a superfluity of 
leisure upon my hands all of a sudden; there was not, properly 
speaking, the smallest flirtation between them when I joined in 
their games of billiards, or when—a genuine thaw having at last 
set in—I attended them in the hunting-field. Yet, watching 
them narrowly, I perceived by a thousand little signs that my fears 
rested upon only too solid a foundation, and that the worst that 
could happen had happened. The worst, I mean, as regarded the 
existence of a calamity which I was powerless to avert or minimise; 
of course, a much worse time was in store for poor Nora, for 
whereas she was now ridiculously happy, it was beyond doubt 
that, she would, ere long, be quite as ridiculously, but not less 
thoroughly, miserable. And all this because a well-meaning young 
man with a rather handsome face hadn’t vanity enough to preserve 
him from making havoc of the future of a girl to whom he had 
taken a passing fancy! I feel confident that everyone who reads 
these lines will excuse me for having snapped viciously at him 
every now and then, without ostensible cause for so doing, and 
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will agree that he ought not, in all conscience, to have looked so 
surprised and hurt when he was snapped at. 

Well, I dare say he became less dense later on; but whether 
he did or whether he didn’t, the inevitable had to occur. One 
morning there was a lawn-meet at the house of a neighbouring 
squire, which was patronised by all the great people of the county, 
together with their wives, their families, their horses and their 
carriages. Amongst the latter, I speedily recognised the equipage 
which had been sent to the station to meet Mr. Paul Gascoigne on 
the day when he had so thoughtfully put our noses out of joint 
by ordering postillions ; if I did not at once recognise one of the 
ladies who sat in it, facing its owner, that was because she was 
about the last person in the world whom I should have expected 
to encounter in such a place or on such an occasion. 

But Nora, who was close beside me, touched my elbow with 
her hunting-crop, exclaiming, not without a perceptible inflection 
of alarm in her voice, ‘Good gracious, Phil, there’s Lady Deverell!’ 
And, sure enough, the forefinger and the hook nose of the vener- 
able lady began presently to convey to us signals which it was 
impossible to disregard. 

Her ladyship—so we were informed after we had approached 
and had exchanged greetings with her and with the new-elected 
M.P.—was staying for a short time at Lavenham. She was accom- 
panied by her niece, Miss St. George, to whom she was graciously 
pleased to introduce us, and who, I thought, took somewhat un- 
necessary pains to show us what very small fry we were in her 
estimation. Miss St. George was a very tall young lady ; her large 
dark eyes only rested upon me superciliously for a single moment ; 
yet such is my calm impartiality that I was ready to acknowledge 
at the time, as I am ready to acknowledge now, the fact of her 
being singularly beautiful. I don’t say that I admired her: that is 
quite another thing. There is no law that I know of which com- 
pels free-born Britons to admire beauty when they see it, and if 
my taste is bad, it is nevertheless my taste, and will remain 
such, 

For about five minutes I listened with one ear to the fluent 
political commonplaces and the ill-disguised political exultation of 
Mr. Paul Gascoigne, while with the other I caught fragments of the 
kindly lecture which Lady Deverell was addressing to my sister. 
‘You really must not ask me to approve of it, my dear,’ I heard her 
saying ; ‘ hunting cannot be considered a suitable amusement for 
the future wife of a parish priest. As for sport in the abstract, 
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there is much to be said in favour of its being supported by those 
whose means and position entitle them to engage in it. Mr. 
Gascoigne, as I dare say you know, is a sportsman himself and an 
excellent shot, but he has far too deep a sense of his responsibili- 
ties to give up his life to sport as his cousin does. Though, to be 
sure, I understand that when the present Duke of Hurstbourne is 
not engaged in sport, he is usually even worse employed.’ 

At that moment the present Duke of Hurstbourne rode up 
and joined us, thereby, perhaps, preserving a friend of his from 
speaking unadvisedly with her lips. He greeted his cousin 
pleasantly—Hurstbourne can’t help being pleasant, except when 
he means to be downright rude—he was introduced to Lady 
Deverell, who bowed in a very distant and stately fashion, and 
I noticed that Miss St. George’s languid eyes brightened a little 
as she acknowledged his salutation. How queer it is that the 
stupidest and most unobservant people sometimes discover, by a 
sort of inspiration, things which have not even happened yet, but 
which are certainly going tohappen. I knowit isso, because I can 
speak from personal experience; but I cannot account for the fact, 
nor have I the slightest idea why I was persuaded, before Miss St. 
George had exchanged a dozen words with Hurstbourne, that she 
intended to set her cap at him. I overheard all, or nearly all, that 
they said to one another ; nothing could have been more innocent 
or more dull. It was a good job, he remarked, that that beastly 
frost had gone at last. She assented, and, in reply to a question 
of his, confessed that she was fond of riding. She added that she 
did sometimes hunt, but that she had not put on her riding-habit 
that day, because it had not been suggested to her that she 
should do so, and because she had been given to understand that 
Mr. Gascoigne was not a hunting man. 

‘More’s the pity,’ observed Hurstbourne; whereupon she 
shrugged her shoulders and held her peace. 

I think there was a pause after that, or if any further obser- 
vations were-exchanged between them, they were drowned by the 
deep voice of Lady Deverell, who had resumed her interrupted 
homily to my sister. The next words from Hurstbourne’s lips 
which caught my ear were of a kind which reflected credit upon 
him, and gave evidence of conciliatory and neighbourly inclinations 
on his part. He was calling his cousin ‘ old chap,’ and was inviting 
the whole party to come over and lunch some day. There wouldn't 
be anything for them to do, he said; but perhaps they might like 
to see the place, and if Lady Deverell or Miss St. George cared at 
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all about flowers, he could show them a pretty fair display, con- 
sidering the time of year. ‘No swagger orchids, such as I suppose 
you have at Lavenham ; still, a decent amount of ordinary stove 
and greenhouse plants, you know.’ 

The invitation was accepted. Mr. Gascoigne’s manner implied 
that he was always happy to confer a favour upon a poor relation ; 
Lady Deverell’s was that of an austere saint, who knows that for 
her there can be no risk in visiting the haunts of profligacy, while 
Miss St. George was almost effusive in her gratitude. 

‘Oh, thank you so much!’ she exclaimed. ‘I have always 
longed to see Hurstbourne Castle, which everybody says is one of 
the finest places in England; but I didn’t like to ask Mr. Gascoigne 
to take us there as sightseers while you were at home.’ 

On our way towards the covert-side, Hurstbourne caught me 
up and said: ‘ That’s an awfully good-looking girl.’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied; ‘she is very good-looking indeed. I doubt 
whether she is anything more.’ 

‘Oh, you be hanged!’ returned Hurstbourne, laughing; ‘you’re 
an old St. what’s-his-name—Anthony, wasn’t it? Pretty faces 
don’t appeal to you, you must needs have mental beauty ; whereas 
everybody else, including our esteemed friend Paul, knows that 
if a woman isn’t physically attractive, she has missed her vocation. 
I don’t suppose you noticed anything, but I'll lay you two to one, 
in whatever you like, that Paul has lost his heart to that Miss 
St..George.’ 

I did not take his offer, because, for one thing, I can’t afford 
to bet, and, for another, he was mistaken in his assumption that I 
had noticed. nothing. On the contrary, I had noticed that Mr. 
Gascoigne had not half liked his guest’s gracious reception of the 
young duke, and that he had made several vain attempts to break 
inupon their brief and harmless colloquy. However, I did not 
care to mention this, I only said: ‘ Well, if he has lost his heart 
to her, by all means let him marry her. I shall not forbid the 
banns, nor, I presume, will you; and if appearances are to be relied 
upon, they ought to make a remarkably well-suited couple.’ 

Hurstbourne gave a sort of snort and left me. I knew just 
what the state of his mind was; I knew perfectly well that he 
would like to forbid the banns if he could; I knew that he had 
been a little bit fascinated, and that he had a very strong desire to 
cut his cousin out in any way that might seem to lie open to him. 
I couldn’t help it, though. I could only hold my tongue, and 
Wish that I hadn’t been such an ass as to bring my poor dear Nora 
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to Hurstbourne Castle, and wonder what Providence could be 
about to let things fall out so askew, without the faintest apparent 
prospect of advantage to the persons concertied. My mother 
used to be fond of affirming that the designs of Providence are 
beyond our comprehension. Everything leads me to believe that 
she was right. 

We had a blank day, which was possibly the reason why we all 
three returned home out of spirits and out of temper. Other 
causes may have been at work; but I can’t say for certain, because, 
of course, I don’t know what passed between Hurstbourne and 
Nora after I lost sight of them. The latter, when I rejoined her 
on the homeward path, had some harsh things to say about Lady 
Deverell, the justice of which I felt to be indisputable and con- 
sequently did not attempt to dispute ; but she cordially—almost 
too cordially—concurred in Hurstbourne’s outspoken admiration 
of Miss St. George, and I dare say he was more surprised than | 
was by the uncalled-for way in which she snubbed him when he 
said cheerfully : 

‘Well, Miss Nora, we’ve wasted our time and our patience 
to-day, haven’t we? But never mind! we'll have better luck next 
Saturday. Of course, you'll come out on Saturday ?’ 

‘I think not,’ she replied; ‘it’s hardly good enough. If 
one has a chance of being shown any sport, one can submit to 
sermons from Lady Deverell and to hours of improving conver- 
sation with—with other people, but this doesn’t seem to be a very 
sporting county.’ 

I don’t think anybody would accuse Hurstbourne of being a bad- 
tempered man; but he is certainly rather short in the temper, 
and he is young. So, instead of asking Nora point-blank what 
was the matter with her (which would have driven her into a 
corner), he raised his chin an inch and a half and looked huffy. 
Altogether, it was scarcely one of those days which deserve to be 
marked with a white stone. 

What sort of a stone ought to have marked the day on which 
Mr. Gascoigne, accompanied by his fair visitors, came to partake 
of luncheon with us I can’t pretend to decide. Such questions 
depend, of course, upon the point of view of the individual who 
holds the stone; and if, on that occasion, I had held a stone in 
my hand and had possessed perfect freedom of action, I really 
don’t know whether I should have hurled the missile at Paul 
Gascoigne’s head, or at Lady Deverell’s, or at Miss St. George’s. 
They were, all of them, in their several ways, so extremely dis- 
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agreeable. However, I take it that Hurstbourne did not find 
Miss St. George disagreeable, whatever may have been his opinion 
with regard to the two others, 

It was with the two others that Nora and I and poor Lady 
Charles had to deal. I don’t mind admitting now that they got 
the better of us, because there are, after all, certain contests in 
which it is more honourable to be vanquished than to conquer ; 
and although it may be that we should have said as many nasty 
things as they did, if we had been clever enough and rude enough, 
I am sure we consulted our own dignity by remaining strictly on 
the defensive. Lady Deverell, who was an honest woman, insulted 
us all pretty openly. She appeared to have a violent prejudice 
against Hurstbourne ; she despised Lady Charles ; she was displeased 
with Nora, and she had always, I believe, regarded me as being 
three-fourths of a fool and a quarter of a knave. Her observations 
were not agreeable, still they were not as offensive as those of Mr. 
Gascoigne, who, while maintaining a perfectly polite and urbane 
demeanour, continued, by various more or less adroit insinuations, 
to goad us into a condition bordering upon fury. 

Yet, as will have been surmised from my statement that these 
charming persons were left to be entertained by three of our 
number, there were excuses for Mr. Gascoigne. It could not have 
been pleasant to him to see Hurstbourne lead Miss St. George off 
to the conservatories immediately after luncheon ; he could not, I 
am sure, have liked the young lady’s persistent deafness to his 
hints that he, too, would be glad to inspect the exotics ; and, by 
taking his revenge upon unoffending persons, he was, perhaps, 
only doing what it is human and natural to do. I can’t say that I 
liked him well enough to be sorry for him; but I endeavoured to 
make allowances, and I abstained from inviting him to explain 
himself when he gave us to understand that his cousin had become 
mixed up with a canepeanne gang of racing men. 

‘Racing,’ said he, ‘isa national pastime which tends, no 
doubt, to improve the breed of horses throughout the country. 
It is quite right that it should be supported, only I should never 
advise any man to engage in it unless he could afford to do so en 
grand seigneur.’ 

‘His Grace,’ observed Lady Charles, ‘ would always do that.’ 

Thereupon Mr. Gascoigne laughed a little, and inquired 
whether his Grace was a millionaire. ‘Only millionaires,’ he was 

_good enough to inform us, ‘can race without betting, and only 
people who don't mind losing their money can bet without in- 
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volving themselves in transactions which a grand seigneur would 
feel to be impossible for him.’ 

I hardly know how he managed to convey to us the impression 
that in his opinion Hurstbourne’s position was absurdly incom- 
patible with that of a grand seigneur; but such was the impres- 
sion that he did convey, and he conveyed several others equally 
unflattering into the bargain; so it was no wonder that, after a 
time, a fine natural colour asserted itself through Lady Charles’s 
powder and rouge, or that Nora affected to be profoundly inte- 
rested in the contents of a book which she had snatched up at 
random from the table. 

Those plants seemed to require a great deal of examination. 
I believe that. I am guilty of no exaggeration when I say that a 
good solid hour had elapsed before Lady Deverell lost patience 
and requested that a servant might be despatched in search of her 
niece. 

‘Leila is a most good-natured girl,’ said she, ‘but I doubt 
whether she knows anything at all about botany, and I really 
think she has been victimised long enough ; besides, it is high time 
for us to be going.’ 

Mr. Gascoigne rose with alacrity and offered to start in quest 
of the truants, but Lady Charles said we would all go, and the 
upshot of it was that we all went. Through the conservatories 
we trooped; a grim and silent phalanx, Lady Charles leading the 
way and the rest of us following. We visited the palm-house and 
the intermediate houses, and the hothouses, and even the stove- 
house, where the big Farleyense is, but nowhere were we rewarded 
by a sign or a trace of our quarry. At last somebody—the humble 
writer of these lines, perhaps—put forward a timid sugges- 
tion that it might be worth while to draw the stables; and in 
the stable-yard, sure enough, we found Hurstbourne and Miss 
St. George, seated upon a couple of inverted buckets, and con- 
versing as unconcernedly as if nothing had been further from their 
thoughts than that they had for some time past been causing five 
respectable persons to use inward language quite unfit for publica- 
tion respecting them. Hurstbourne was smoking a cigar, and 
looked, as I have no doubt he felt, perfectly contented. 

‘Oh, there you all are,’ he said, as we hove in sight ; ‘ we were 
just wondering what had become of you.’ 

One or two of us—I was one—responded by a feeble sort of 
giggle; but Lady Deverell is not given to giggling when she is 
angry. 
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‘ What are you dreaming of, to sit out of doors in this cold air, 
Leila ?’ she asked. ‘I understood the duke to say that he wished 
to show you the conservatories, though I might have guessed that 
he would be more at home with grooms than with gardeners. I 
don’t know at what hour you ordered the carriage, Mr. Gascoigne, 
but unless we start at once we certainly shall not reach Lavenham 
before nightfall.’ 

Mr. Gascoigne went off to look for his coachman, while Miss 
St. George, who did not appear to be much in awe of her aunt, 
explained that she was not in the least cold, and that she agreed 
with the Duke of Hurstbourne in preferring horses to flowers. 

‘You won’t forget your promise of coming over some day to 
inspect your cousin’s stud, will you?’ she added, turning to her 
host. ‘As I told you, it isn’t much of a stud, because he isn’t a 
hunting man ; still he has one or two animals that you might care 
to run your eye over, and, if it won’t be troubling you too much, 
I should like you just to try that mare of his which he says can 
carry a lady.’ 

To an unprejudiced listener this sounded pretty cool, but 
Hurstbourne seemed to think it all right, and declared, with a 
foolish air of gratification which made me long to wring his neck, 
that he would not for the world allow Miss St. George to mount 
any animal without having previously ascertained that it was fit 
for her to ride. What Mr. Gascoigne may have thought must 
remain a matter of conjecture, but when he returned to us he 
seconded the invitation which had been given in his name with a 
tolerably good grace. One should always try to allow the devil 
his due, and if I can’t find anything else to say in favour of Paul 
Gascoigne, I am, at least, willing to admit that he possessed the 
gift of self-command. 

_ It was not until some minutes after our guests had departed 

that Lady Charles interrupted her son’s warm encomiums upon 
Miss St. George’s beauty and amiability by remarking, ‘My dear 
Arthur, she may be this, that or the other, but, if she were 
staying in my house, I shouldn’t like her to make herself so much 
at home. The idea of her asking you to go over to Lavenham, 
and of that long-legged gaby submissively backing her up! He 
hadn’t even the civility to ask me either!’ 

‘Oh,’ answered Hurstbourne, looking a trifle disconcerted, ‘ I 
am sure they would have asked you, mother, if they had thought 
you would care to go.’ 

‘They !’ retorted Lady Charles, with a toss of her flaxen head. 
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‘Who are they, pray? I was under the impression that Lavenham 
belonged to Paul Gascoigne. Not, of course, that it ought to 
belong to him, and not that I should think of troubling myself 
to drive all that distance for the privilege of seeing his unpleasant 
face again and listening to his unpleasant talk. Nor, I sincerely 
hope, will you do so, Arthur.’ 

Well, it was probably not for the sake of the privileges men- 
tioned that Hurstbourne intended to go there, and did go there. 
I was more than doubtful whether his incentive was even the 
totally inadequate one which he was pleased to confide to me later 
in the evening. 

‘I rather flatter myself that I put Master Paul’s nose out of 
joint a bit to-day, said he, with a mischievous chuckle. ‘He 
isn’t engaged to Miss St. George yet, and it’s not quite a thousand 
to one certainty that he ever will be. It does that chap a lot of 
good to let him see that he isn’t absolutely invincible.’ 

‘But are you so very anxious to do him good?’ I ventured to 
inquire. ‘I thought you weren’t particularly fond of him. If 
you were, one might understand your sitting upon a stable-bucket 
and playing with fire. Doesn’t it strike you that, if you don’t 
mind what you are about, you may find yourself engaged to Miss 
St. George one of these fine days? And don’t you think that, in 
that case, Mr. Gascoigne might have the laugh on his side?’ 

Hurstbourne answered, ‘Oh, bosh !’ and went out of the room. 
He has a happy knack of leaving the room when he can’t hit upon 
a rational rejoinder. 





CHAPTER X. 


SOMETHING LIKE A DAY. 


HURSTBOURNE, as I have said, went over to Lavenham in spite 
of his mother ; some more definite invitation than that which he 
had received in my hearing must, I suppose, have reached him by 
post. Anyhow, he went; and, for my part, I tried to persuade 
myself that it was just as well that he should go. Miss St. 
George or another—what did it matter? Sooner or later my poor 
Nora was certain to be ejected from her fool’s paradise, and the 
sooner she was made to submit to that painful process of eviction 
the sooner her troubles would be over. I may be mistaken, but 
my impression is that nine people out of ten recover from the 
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pangs of unrequited affection within a year or, at the outside, 
eighteen months. It is true that there always remains the case 
of the tenth person to be considered, and that is why I was a 
sorrowful man in those days. Nora might be exceptional ; nothing 
proved to me that she was not so; I could not tell how she was 
taking it all, and, of course, I could not ask her; only I saw by 
the heaviness of her eyelids and the pallor of her cheeks that she 
was not getting her fair share of sleep; added to which, she 
assumed a certain hard gaiety of demeanour which was neither 
natural nor of a nature to deceive anybody less obtuse than Lady 
Charles Gascoigne. 

All the same, it appeared to deceive Hurstbourne, whose 

attention, no doubt, was otherwise occupied, and who no longer 
either sought my sister’s society or looked as if he missed it. 
There was no quarrel between them; that little tiff on the way 
back from hunting, of which mention has been made, had blown 
over, and they laughed and joked together as usual when they 
met; but they did not often meet now, except at meals, nor was 
the cover removed from the billiard-table any more. Hurstbourne 
returned from his visit to his cousin in high glee. 
_ ©What do you think?’ said he. ‘The hounds are to draw the 
Lavenham coverts on Tuesday, and Paul is going to give a big 
breakfast. He doesn’t half like it, and I believe he is in a blue 
funk because we have persuaded him that it is his bounden duty 
to get on a horse for the occasion. However, as we are pretty 
sure not to find; and as he has some very sober beasts in his 
stables, there isn’t much chance of his getting chucked,’ added 
Hurstbourne regretfully. 

‘Is that girl a good rider?’ inquired Lady Charles, with 
languid interest. 

‘TI don’t know ; I haven’t seen her in the saddle. But I tried 
that little mare of Paul’s, and an uncommonly nice little mare 
she is. If there’s a run, Miss St. George ought to be able to see 
it; anyhow, we'll show her the way, won’t we, Miss Martyn?’ 

‘I dare say you will; I sha’n’t have that privilege, because I 
sha’n’t be there,’ answered Nora. 

‘Why not ?—what nonsense!—what do you mean?’ asked 
Hurstbourne almost angrily. 

‘Well, I mean, for one thing, that I don’t see the fun of fox- 
hunting without a fox; and for another thing, that I would rather 
not be preached at again by Lady Deverell if I could help it. 
Thirdly and lastly, I should prefer to stay at home. There’s no 
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use in arguing with a person who says she would prefer to stay at 
home.’ 

‘TI also will stay at home,’ observed Lady Charles, with a 
laugh and a yawn. ‘If Mr. Gascoigne wishes for our company, 
let him have the good manners to ask for it. And then we'll 
refuse.’ 

Hurstbourne grumbled a little ; he could do no less. He said 
that, even if there were no foxes at Lavenham, there would be foxes 
somewhere in the neighbourhood, and that, supposing the worst 
came to the worst, it was better to be out in the open air than to 
sit over the fire all day doing nothing, he should have thought. 
But he evidently was not particularly keen about Nora’s company, 
and it is superfluous to add that that sad fact was as obvious to 
her as it was to me. Much to my relief, she did not display her 
true feelings more undisguisedly than she had already done, though 
I dare say she might have been painfully explicit without causing 
that foolish young man to suspect their existence. 

The end of it was that I was forced, somewhat against my 
will, to go with him and see him through. Hurstbourne is one of 
those good simple creatures who can’t enjoy anything alone, and 
can’t understand the failure of other people to enjoy what affords 
them satisfaction. He must needs always have a friend at his 
elbow to whom he can impart his joys, his sorrows, his desires and 
the rest of his ephemeral emotions, and it seemed, for the time 
being, to be my destiny to fill a part which would not in itself 
have been distasteful to me. Only, as sympathetic readers will 
readily realise, I could not, under all the circumstances, precisely 
relish the prospect of looking on at his philanderings with Miss 
St. George. 

I am not gifted with that remarkable insight into the thoughts 
of my fellow-creatures which is boldly claimed by such a number 
of people in these days, so that I really don’t know whether 
Hurstbourne set forth with the intention of conquering Miss St. 
George’s affections or only with that of making his cousin jealous ; 
but certainly, when we arrived at our destination, his behaviour 
was of a kind to lend support to either hypothesis. We found a 
great crowd in the dining-room at Lavenham and met with a 
cordial reception from everybody, including our host, who was 
very nicely got up in boots and breeches, but had wisely abstained 
from donning a pink coat. 

‘ Delighted to see you, Arthur,’ said he. ‘I hope we shall be 
able to show you some sport ; but, as you know, that is more the 
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keeper’s affair than mine. All I can say is that I gave strict 
orders upon the subject as soon as I succeeded to the property.’ 

‘Any man,’ observed Colonel Corbin, who chanced to be stand- 
ing near, ‘ can have both foxes and pheasants, if he likes, and any 
keeper that I ever heard of will kill foxes, if he dares, It’sa 
mere question of whether he has been told that he is to interpret 
strict orders strictly or not.’ 

Colonel Corbin, it was plain, entertained no sanguine antici- 
pations, and did not think it worth while to conceal his sentiments ; 
but as lawn-meets are usually attended by plenty of sportsmen to 
whom sport is a matter of secondary importance, Mr. Gascoigne 
was not, so far as I am aware, distressed by any further speeches 
‘ of the above uncomplimentary description. He was extremely 
polite, affable and discursive ; no doubt he wished to make himself 
popular, and, to a certain extent, he may have been successful. I 
suppose he could not, for the life of him, have helped being con- 
descending, otherwise he might easily have secured more friends 
than his money and his position had already earned for him. 

He was not, however, so bumptious on that occasion as was his 
wont, for he was palpably nervous. I saw him mount the big 
staid roan horse which had been brought to the door for him; I 
saw his groom indulge in a grin and a wink when his back was 
turned ; but I also saw in a very few minutes that he had been 
taught to ride. If Hurstbourne expected him to go over his 
horse’s head, Hurstbourne was likely to be disappointed. But 
Hurstbourne was not looking at his rival, he was helping Miss 
St. George into the saddle, and for the next quarter of an hour or 
more he had no eyes for anybody except Miss St. George. That 
young lady sat well and handled her spirited little mare as if she 
knew what she was about; of course, it remained to be seen 
whether she was really a horsewoman of Nora’s class. Not, to 
be sure, that that mattered very much; still I was, I confess, 
mean enough to hope that she had not all Nora’s pluck. It was 
disgraceful of me to admit such feelings into my mind, but I did 
admit them, and, as I have humbly owned to them, perhaps one 
or two very kind and forgiving people will refrain from condemn- 
ing a frail fellow-mortal. 

And now occurred an unexpected and (as I was subsequently 
assured) an unprecedented event. We actually found a fox in 
Lavenham Woods. There were, I believe, certain people who 
affirmed—but no matter! The gossip of the hunting-field is 
only a shade less contemptible than that of the drawing-room, and, 
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whatever may have been the antecedents of Mr. Gascoigne’s 
unique fox, he proved a game one and gave us a rattling spin of 
forty minutes. It is to be regretted that the gentleman who had 
thus done his duty by the hunt so nobly and satisfactorily should, 
through some unfortunate mishap or other, have been thrown out 
at the very beginning of the run. I saw nothing of Mr. Gascoigne 
after we got away, but, on the other hand, I saw a good deal of 
Miss St. George, who rode with skill and judgment and fairly 
earned the brush which was awarded to her. As much could not 
be said for Hurstbourne. It is, or was, Hurstbourne’s habit to 
ride upon a system calculated to make the blood of all beholders 
run cold. Nobody that I ever heard of thinks of disputing his 


courage ; he has a good seat and tolerably good hands, but I* 


firmly believe that if, at that time (he has reasons for behaving 
less insanely nowadays), he had seen a seven-foot stone wall in 
front of him, he would have put his horse at it without troubling 
himself for one. moment to consider whether he was attempting 
an absolute impossibility or not. In that part of the world stone 
walls are neither numerous nor lofty, but we had to negotiate 
some rather awkward fences, and over one of these he managed, 
in his own words, to ‘come a most superior crowner.’ Both he 
and his horse escaped with a shaking ; he was soon in the saddle 
again, and he galloped up in time to witness the finish, with a 
countenance illumined by smiles and adorned by two long 
scratches, as well as by various smears of mud. 

Miss St. George contemplated him with calm curiosity. ‘ Have 
you insured your life ?’ I heard her inquire. 

And when he answered, laughing, that he had neglected that 
precaution, she returned, ‘Do you know, I don’t think I would 
neglect it any longer, if I were you.’ 

He seemed to accept heryobservation as a compliment; very 
likely it may have presented itself to him in that light ; and while 
we were jogging along towards Ringstead Gorse, he was most 
assiduous in his attentions to her and superlative in his praises of 
the manner in which she had hitherto acquitted herself. Riding 
close behind them, I caught occasional fragments of their dialogue, 
which would have convinced me, if indeed any convincing process 
had been required, that he was making love to Lady Deverell’s 
niece with the uncompromising thoroughness that was wont to 
characterise every action of his. Lady Deverell’s niece appeared 
to like it, and there was no reason to suppose that Miss St. George's 
aunt would dislike it ; because, after all, a duke is a duke, though 
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he may have a cousin wealthier than himself. As for me, it was 
not to be expected of me that I should like it; nor, in truth, 
should I have liked it even if Nora had not, on an ill-starred day, 
come to take up her abode at Hurstbourne Castle; for, admirably 
adapted though Miss St. George was to adorn the station of a 
duchess, she did not strike me as being the sort of woman to render 
a kind-hearted, hot-tempered, matter-of-fact little man happy. 

But the great merit of fox-hunting, as of all other sports and 
pastimes worthy to be so called, is that, while the excitement of it 
lasts, nothing else signifies one farthing; and there was excite- 
ment enough in our second run that day to content the most 
insatiable of foxhunters. I am not going to describe that his- 
toric run, To begin with, I couldn’t possibly do justice to its 
incidents unless I were to ascend or descend into rhyme (a practice 
which I have abandoned) ; added to which, I am sorry to say that 
I only saw a portion of it. However, I thoroughly enjoyed that 
portion of it in which I was privileged to take part, and a man 
whose bones are as big as mine are knows only too well that he 
must be a Rothschild into the bargain if he wants his horse to 
stay for ever. My poor old grey floundered into a ditch at last, 
and gave me to understand, after I had got him on to his legs 
again, that he had shot his bolt. I had not spared him as perhaps 
I ought to have done, and I was not even sure that he would be 
able to carry me home. 

One thing was beyond all question, and that was, that home- 
wards we must set our faces. So, after a brief breathing space, 
we started at a foot’s pace, threading our way through the sinuous 
and miry lanes until we arrived at a public-house, where I thought 
I had better halt and gruel my exhausted mount. It was almost 
dark when I hoisted myself once more into the saddle and, catch- 
ing the sound of approaching hoofs, paused in the hope that some 
other belated horseman might be able to inform me of the result 
of the day’s sport, or at least to direct me as to the shortest way 
to Hurstbourne Castle. 

However, it was a horsewoman, not a horseman, who presently 
showed up black against the red glow of the western sky; and as 
she approached I recognised Miss St. George, who drew rein and 
honoured me with a nod. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,’ she said rather crossly, in answer to 
my first question. ‘ They were still running when I had to leave 
them, and they looked as if they meant to run until next year. 
Meanwhile, my mare has dropped lame, and I haven’t the most, 
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remote idea of where I am. I suppose you are acquainted with 
the geography of this hideous country, aren’t you? Perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind telling me what point of the compass I ought to 
make for in order to reach Lavenham before I die.’ 

I was not in a position to furnish her with the required 
instructions, but I made inquiries of the people at the public- 
house, who were as voluble and incomprehensible as rustics always 
are under such circumstances. It was very evident that I should 
have to see her home, which was not an altogether enchanting 
prospect, seeing that it behoved me to find my own way home, 
and that that task was likely to take me all my time. She 
neither protested nor apologised when I proclaimed my generous 
intentions ; she appeared to think that I could do no less, That 
is what they generally appear to think, though I am quite at a 
loss to explain why they should. I concluded from certain 
observations which escaped her after we had started that she 
considered Hurstbourne wanting in gallantry, inasmuch as he had 
not taken more care of her, and this tickled me so much that it 
helped me to overcome my incipient sulkiness. As if Hurstbourne 
was the sort of man to cut himself out of a run for any woman 
upon the face of the earth! 

‘I am sure,’ said I gravely (being perfectly sure of the con- 
trary), ‘ that he would never have left you to take care of yourself 
if he hadn't been convinced that you were capable of doing that. 
You must try to forgive him. He probably thought, as I did 
after seeing you go, that you stood in no need of a pilot.’ 

‘I don’t require anybody to break my fences for me, if that is 
what you mean,’ replied Miss St. George; ‘ but I am not ashamed 
to confess that I can’t find my way instinctively about a country 
which I never saw before in my life and have no wish ever to see 
again.’ 

She was so obviously out of temper that she rendered me quite 
cheerful, in spite of all the good reasons that I had for feeling 
depressed. ° 

‘T am very sorry,’ said I, ‘ that you don’t like this part of the 
world and don’t wish to revisit it. Hurstbourne will be very sorry 
too, and so no doubt will Mr. Gascoigne. By the way, Hurst- 
bourne may have imagined that Mr. Gascoigne could escort you 
home, if he could do nothing else for you.’ 

My companion made a half-turn in her saddle and contem- 
plated me with a disdain which I dare say would have withered 
me if I could have seen it; but as her back was turned to what 
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little light there was left, I was denied the pleasure of scrutinising 
her features. 

‘From your way of speaking of him,’ she said, after a pause, 
‘I suppose the duke is an intimate friend of yours.’ 

‘T have been acquainted with him since he was a very small 
boy,’ I answered. ‘That accounts for the lack of deference and 
respect which seems to have struck you, and which would perhaps 
be only becoming in one of his present subordinates.’ 

She neither resented nor even noticed my snappishness, I 
was not a sufficiently important person to be worth snubbing; 
nor, I frankly confess, did I ever succeed in provoking Miss 
St. George, although during my subsequent intercourse with her 
I did more than once try my hand at that foolish and hopeless 

e. 

She remained silent for a few minutes, after which she 
resumed : 

‘As you know him so well, and as, according to Mr. Gascoigne, 
you are employed in managing his affairs, you probably know 
whether it is true or not that he is over head and ears in debt.’ 

‘What is not only probable, but certain,’ I observed in reply, 
‘is, that if I were in possession of that knowledge I should not 
impart it to a total stranger. But I don’t in the least mind tell- 
ing you that I know very little more about the matter than you 
do. The Duke of Hurstbourne might be in debt without my 
being aware of it; he might also have been singularly lucky in 
his racing ventures without having rendered any account of them 
to me.’ 

‘Has he been lucky ?’ she inquired, with a touch of eagerness. 

‘I have said already that I don’t know. Perhaps he has, and 
perhaps he hasn't.’ 

‘Well,’ she remarked in musing accents, after we had ridden 
on for a short distance, ‘most likely he hasn’t. Still, there’s no 
knowing. It is just possible that he may have a head on his 
shoulders, though one would hardly suppose so from his style of 
riding.’ 

‘You mean,’ I suggested, ‘ that his head won’t remain on his 
shoulders much longer if he continues to rush at his fences in 
that mad way.’ 

She answered quite seriously, ‘It would be a difficult thing 
to knock one’s head off, but it is as easy as possible to fracture 
one’s skull or break one’s neck, and I should say the duke was in 
& fair way to do the one or the other, Of course, if anything 
¥2 
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should happen to him, Mr. Gascoigne would succeed to the 
title.’ 

I have never met anybody like Miss St. George, nor, I should 
imagine, can there be many people quite so imperturbably and 
cynically candid. Nora affirms that what puzzles me about the 
woman is merely her phenomenal stupidity, and that similar mani- 
festations in a man would not surprise me at all. It may be so, 
but personally I am inclined to ascribe rather to supreme contempt 
for her hearer than to density my companion’s open avowal (for 
really it amounted to nothing less), that she was undecided 
whether to marry the Duke of Hurstbourne for the sake of his 
title or to wait a little longer, upon the chance of securing the 
title, and Mr. Gascoigne’s wealth at one and the same time. She 
put a great many more questions to me about my patron and 
friend ; she wanted to know whether he was a gambler, whether 
he had other vices that I knew of, whether the legitimacy of his 
birth had ever been called in question, what he or his mother had 
done to incur Lady Deverell’s dislike, why his father had been cut 
by the late duke, and so forth. I gave her such information as I 
thought fit, and then, for my own amusement, endeavoured to 
draw her out upon the subject of Mr. Gascoigne ; for I thought it 
would be interesting to hear her frank opinion of that gentleman, 
But, ready as she was to cross-examine me, she had no notion of 
being cross-examined in her turn, and she disposed of my modest 
queries by the simple and effectual method of leaving them un- 
answered, In fact, she soon ceased to take any notice at all of 
me. She had, I presume, found out as much as she wanted to 
hear, or as much as she thought I could tell her, and for at least 
a couple of miles we rode on, side by side, in a silence broken only 
by my perplexed murmurings when we arrived at a sign-post, and 
when I tried to decipher the half-effaced inscriptions upon it. 
Thick darkness fell upon us by-and-by. I imagined that we must 
be somewhere near Lavenham, but I was by no means sure of our 
whereabouts, so that it was a great relief to me to descry a man 
on a tired horse ahead of us, and a still greater relief to be hailed 
by him in Hurstbourne’s familiar, cheery voice. 

‘Hullo, Martyn! is that you?’ he called out as soon as he 
recognised me. ‘ Who have you got with you? Miss St. George, 
by Jove! Well, and how are you both? Pretty well dead-beat, 
like the rest of us, eh? We have had something like a day, 
haven’t we?’ 

‘I was beginning to be afraid,’ I remarked, ‘that we were in 
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for something like a night in the saddle too. Do you happen to 
have any idea of where we are at the present moment ?’ 

‘Bless your soul, yes! We're within half a mile of Lavenham. 
I shall have to put my poor old gee into the stable there, and 
you had better do the same. I dare say Paul will let us have some- 
thing to drive home in.’ 

He was in such exuberant spirits and so eager to narrate 
every episode of a run which had terminated gloriously by a kill 
in the open, that he took no heed of Miss St. George’s manifest 
displeasure. Yet he might have known that nothing in the world 
is more tedious to listen to than an accurate description of a run 
in which one has been precluded from participating ; and if my 
perfunctory ‘ohs’ and ‘ ahs’ did not convince him of that elemen- 
tary truth, he was made aware of it at length in a more un- 
equivocal manner by the lady, who said : 

‘Yes, we quite understand that you have had capital fun. I 
suppose it never occurred to you that a stranger who didn’t happen 
to be so well mounted as you were might fail to see the joke of 
being abandoned to her own devices in a country of which she 
knew no more than she does of Central Africa.’ 

He then apologised so profusely and earnestly that by the 
time that we had reached Lavenham and he had assisted Miss 
St. George to dismount, his lack of courtesy had been graciously 
forgiven. 

‘Only, if you want to show that you are really repentant,’ 
said she, ‘you will send for what clothes you want and stay 
the night here. I don’t doubt for one moment that you would 
much rather go home, but you admit that you deserve some 
punishment, and a form of penance which confers some slight 
benefit upon others ought to be especially welcome to you. 
Words can’t convey any notion of the dullness of the evenings 
that I have been spending of late with my aunt and Mr. 
Gascoigne.’ 

It is not impossible that, despite the fascinations of Miss 
St. George, Hurstbourne would have preferred to go home. He 
was somewhat in awe of his mother, and I think also that he was 
not anxious to accept more hospitality than he could help from 
his cousin, but his scruples were vanquished when Mr. Gascoigne 
came out to meet us, and when Miss St. George said coolly : 

‘I have just been telling the duke and Mr.—er-—the other 
gentleman that we can’t turn them out in the cold again at this 
hour of the night, and that they had better dine and sleep here. 
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There will be time for a groom to go over to Hurstbourne Castle 
and fetch their things before dinner, won’t there ?’ 

I don’t know whether it was Paul Gascoigne’s polite entreaties 
or his wry face that prevailed upon Hurstbourne to yield, but I 
should imagine that in all probability it was the latter. He 
hated Paul Gascoigne so much that I believe he could not resist 
any chance of fighting him, either with or without the gloves, 
which was not at all the spirit in which he was accustomed 
to meet an adversary. 

‘Oh, rubbish!’ said he, when I modestly requested that I 
might be sent home with the groom; ‘ you must stop and see me 
through. Besides,’ he whispered, as we ascended the staircase 
together, ‘it’s going to be grand sport. That beggar is positively 
yellow with jealousy !’ 

I said, ‘Take care!’ and he answered impatiently that of 
course he would take care. And, of course, there was not the 
slightest chance that he would do any such thing. 


(To be continued.) 





At the Sign of the Ship. 


URELY the best reading, after the great books which we all 
praise and neglect, is pleasant reading about the great books. 
This is the kind of entertainment that Mr. Birrell and M. Anatole 
France have given us, and give us again, in Res Judicate' 
and La Vie Littéraire.2 Both of them, in the words of M. France, 
simply tell us ‘the adventures of their minds in contact with 
masterpieces.’ There are other modes of criticism (though, after 
all, this is what they really come to), but Mr. Birrell’s and 
M. France’s books are entertaining talk about books and the 
impressions which books make upon us. The impressions vary, 
as we vary, from time to time. For example, the impression 
made by one’s oldest friends does not alter; it only deepens: 
Virgil, Moliére, Scott, affect one as they always did affect one, 
only more strongly. On the other hand, Rossetti no longer im- 
presses one as he did twenty long years ago; nor do some modern 
novelists. The pleasure which they used to give is sadly weakened. 
We have altered—is it for the better or the worse? We want a 
simpler, less complicated, less exotic, less epigrammatic, and less 
perfumed fare. The old enthusiasm has faded, but who can say 
if we were right when we admired more, or are right now that we 
admire less? Is there any criterion except permanence, and, in 
the case of old writers, the general verdict of tradition? Once I 
was discussing the relative merits of Kidnapped and Treasure 
Island with a critic of fourteen, who bears the name and is of 
the lineage of our greatest master of romance. I preferred Kid- 
napped, he stood up for Treasure Island; ‘ but Kidnapped,’ he 
said, ‘is the best for you.’ This was precisely the theory of 
M. Anatole France, who thinks that even the consensus of 
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tradition in praise of Homer is no criterion. That is a length to 
which one cannot go. If there be a criterion it is the unbroken 
evidence of the ages, as to old writers, and, as to modern writers, 
the permanence and deepening of the impressions which they make 
on a student in different ages of his life. For one, as a boy, I 
never could read Rob Roy. I could not read it as a young man. 
Not till one entered the ‘roaring forties’ did one appreciate its 
great and many merits. In spite of all prepossessions for the 
author, Rob used to baffle me, and now one can only suppose that 
one has grown up and ripened into appreciation of a book whose 
qualities cannot, surely, be called recondite and subtle. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Birrell’s causeries, to return to them, are agreeable whether 
we differ from him or whether we agree. I differ enormously 
about Fielding’s Sophia. In his essay on Richardson, Mr. Birrell 
says about Fielding, ‘the characters of his women are made to 
hinge solely upon their willingness or unwillingness to turn a 
blind eye’ on the doings of Tom Jones or Captain Booth. Surely 
this is unjust, even as matter of fact. One is in love with 
Sophia and Amelia, but not because Amelia has a heart large 
enough to forgive, nor because Sophia is constant to the volatile 
Thomas. Fielding announces that ‘I do not perceive the 
Inferiority of Understanding which the Levity of Rakes, the 
Dulness of Men of Business, and the Austerity of Learning would 
persuade us of in Women. As for my own Wife, I declare I have 
found none of my own Sex capable of making juster Observations 
on Life, or of delivering them more agreeably, nor do I believe 
any one possessed of a faithfuller or braver friend.’ Now Sophia 
is a portrait of the first Mrs. Fielding. Is it likely, then, that 
her merit is merely the turning of ‘a blind eye’? Fielding speaks 
of the ‘tenderness I have for my heroine,’ and surely Sophia 
deserved it. Mr. Birrell calls her dull, compared to Clarissa. 
Has he forgotten that there was ‘a very black Design’ against 
Sophia too, and how she discomfited it? No, Sophia is not dull, 
one could ‘ kiss her Muff,’ like Mr. Jones, not because she is dull, 
a common quality and unattractive. Perhaps Mr. Birrell should 
be condemned to the pleasant penalty of reading Tom Jones 
again. Then, I am sure, he would recant his blasphemies and 
‘burn his faggot.’ Richardson called her ‘weak and insipid.’ 
Insipid! Richardson never forgave Joseph Andrews, not even 
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‘as a Christian,’ like Rowena, ‘which means,’ said Wamba, ‘that 
she does not forgive him at all.’ ‘You turn away with a yawn’ 
from Sophia, says Mr. Birrell, ‘but Clarissa is immense.’ She 
may be immense and intense, but as to turning away from Sophia 
with a yawn, Mr. Birrell must be the only man who ever so 
treated ‘ that delicious girl,’ as Lady Bellaston calls her. 


* * 
* 


One lurid light Mr. Birrell casts on Heredity. He mentions 
a person once famous, still obscurely classical, and, as I had 
thought, always respectable. He adds that this author, late in 
life, took to the flagon. Now I knew a lady who had a cook, 
and this cook, through a mere accident, as I always believed, of 
the artistic nature, was intemperate. She had to be remonstrated 
with. ‘ And this to me,’ she said, ‘ who am a great-granddaughter 
of the poet !’ Now it turns out that the fault was hereditary. 
The classic, the philosophic, the divine took to drinking ! 


* * 
* 


Mr. Birrell is bold enough, in an age of philosophic history, 
to say that one may blamelessly be interested ‘in the annals of 
mankind simply as a story.’ He will concern himself, if he 
chooses, as to the colour of Mary Stuart’s eyes, or the authorship 
of ‘The Letters of Junius.’ He might add, as to the authorship 
of Mary’s own letters, the Casket Letters, those which were 
written to Bothwell, and then her knowledge of the plot against 
her husband. It is a monstrous long controversy, but, I fear, it 
turns against the Queen at last. In spite of Mr. Skelton and 
many other loyal advocates, who have our hearts on their side, 
internal evidence and external evidence is all against the Queen. 
The latest author on the Casket Letters (like the Chevalier 
Bourke, I have the misfortune to forget his name) has convinced 
me, against my will. He has discovered contemporary evidence 
of the finding of the Letters: written the day after they were 
found. Nor do I think that human ingenuity could have forged 
them, Some expert in the female heart and brain, like Mr. 
George Meredith, might conceivably have fabricated them, but 
who or where was such an expert? It was not John Knox. Was 
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it Maitland of Lethington, or Morton? No doubt the Queen 
knew of the murder. But every one murdered then. Henry VIII. 
corresponded with paid Scotch Protestant assassins. Knox ap- 
plauded the slaying of Beaton, and ‘the knave, Davy.’ George 
Wishart, a brave and tender-hearted man, was probably in a 
conspiracy to murder the Cardinal. It is not proved, but it goes 
nigh to be thought so. Perhaps Mary was not so very much 
better than her godly neighbours. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Birrell seems to have a low opinion of Byron. He could 
tell Mr. Arnold’s age, merely from his belief in ‘The pageant of 
his bleeding heart :’ of Byron’s heart. ‘ Ask any man born in the 
fifties, or even in the later forties, what he thinks of Byron’s 
Titan agony, and his features will probably wear a smile.’ If so, 
poetic impressions must be very transitory indeed. Surely the 
heart was bleeding, and he who bore it was a Titan, though a 
very careless poet. Moreover, opinion, either way, is not a mere 
matter of dates. Thackeray and Carlyle, born long before the 
forties, smiled at Byron, or sneered. Mr. Arnold, a younger man, 
who was himself a poet, believed in the agony and in the Titan. 
The Apostles of Thackeray’s day, in the thirties, sniffed at Byron. 
I do not think you can ‘tell the age of one distinguished poet, 
from his way of writing of another.’ If so, Mr. Swinburne must 
be of two ages; he has had two opinions of Byron. Then Mr. 
Birrell announces that Miss Austen’s novels are ever new, ‘custom 
cannot stale them.’ Not for Mr. Birrell nor for me. Lady Louisa 
Stuart, in a letter to Sir Walter, says that passages in Old 
Mortality made her laugh out aloud, when alone, ‘a thing one 
seldom does.’ I have lately read again Northanger Abbey, and 
Vice Versé. It was Miss Austen, not Mr. Anstey (with all 
respect to Mr. Anstey) who made me laugh aloud, when alone. 
By the way, Lady Louisa Stuart might, had she chosen, have 
been another Miss Austen, and even, perhaps, a greater. But 
she was shy, and did not like to be known as an author. Her 
long introduction to the privately printed Memoirs of Lady Mary 
Coke makes you laugh aloud, in solitude, as you read, and con- 
soles and delights you with the exquisite good breeding and 
mischief of its mirth. Lady Mary Coke was a daughter of Jeanie 
Deans’s Duke of Argyll, who ‘ shook at once the senate and the 
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field.’ She appears as a lively child in The Heart of Mid Lothian, 
when Jeanie is taken to see the Duke’s family. The flightiest of 
women, she gave Lady Louisa an admirable subject, but, alas, 
her Memoirs have never been published. Like the Roxburghe 
Club’s recent Memoirs of Lord Ailesbury (1665-1743), Lady 
Mary’s book is only for the few and fortunate. Next to Marbot, 
Lord Ailesbury is the most wonderfully entertaining writer of 
Memoirs, whose good things have been kept long hidden. He 
went through the Revolution in James’s company, he intrigued, 
he ate cat pie at Farmer Hunt’s, he was in the Tower for Sir 
John Fenwick’s affair, he knew Pepys, and Monmouth, Charles IT. 
and Marlborough, and Sunderland, and Mrs. Bracegirdle. If it be 
not treason to the Roxburghe Club, one would say, with Sir Toby, 
‘ Wherefore are these things hid? Wherefore have these gifts a 
curtain before ’em ? or are they likely to take dust, like Mistress 
Mall’s picture?’ But what a distance have we wandered from 
Mr. Birrell’s opinion as to the eternal youth of Miss Austen! 
The Americans, except Mr. Howells, do not seem to believe in 
her or appreciate her. They will all die in their sins. I must 
tear myself away from Mr. Birrell’s book, with one protest, that 
hunkers is not a humorous Scotch word for knees. When we go 
on our hunkers, we do not go on our knees, I fancy. But the 
Scotch is a difficult language. 


* * 
* 


As for M. Anatole France, in his new book of essays, not the 
least interesting is one on The Oar of Odysseus. By way of ex- 
piating the blinding of Poseidon’s son, the Cyclops, Odysseus had to 
become Poseidon’s missionary. He had to wander from Ithaca, 
carrying an oar on his shoulder, till he was so far inland that one 
who met him would not know an oar by sight, and would ask him 
why he carried an d@npndovyos on his shoulder, What is an 
aOnpnrovyos? M. Anatole France discusses this problem, and 
seems to conclude that it was a wide flat wooden scoop, so to 
speak, for tossing up the corn, that the wind might winnow it. 
The classical oar, with its broad blade, and comparatively narrow 
shaft or handle, answers to this description, and it seems that such 
implements are still used in southern France. We generally 
render the word ‘a winnowing fan,’ but how was the fan used? 
This is archeology, but what M. France and other people would 
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like to know is ‘ where did Odysseus wander to, in his long inland 
journey?’ To Central Asia or Central Europe? Many romances 
of Odysseus must have been told, as M. France sees, in addition 
to the one immortal romance which has come down to us. If we 
could only recover those lost tales, in a papyrus of Egypt! 


* * 
* 


Has any Homeric commentator observed that the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, widely as they vary in character, have one common point 
in composition? The whole plot of each pivots on the Prayer of 
a lower divinity to a great Olympian god. All the Iliad exists 
that the Prayer of Thetis to Zeus may be fulfilled. The Odyssey 
turns, in the same manner, on the Prayer of the Cyclops to 
his father, Poseidon. For this cause Poseidon drives Odysseus 
wandering, and the story even closes without exhausting all the 
consequences of the Prayer. Odysseus has still to go forth on his 
unsung second wandering into No Man’s Land. Whether this 
similarity in composition is an argument for, or against, the single 
authorship of both epics, is a point which commentators might 
long debate, without convincing each other. Indeed they are not 
in accord about the winnowing fan, and one of M. France’s 
correspondents, un vieux Helléniste, thinks it was a kind of flail. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Pettie’s picture of ‘Bonnie Prince Charlie,’ in the Royal 
Academy, is no doubt a learned work, and the Prince is ‘ bonnie’ 
enough. But he is rather pretty than beautiful, a petit-maitre, with 
a weak, foolish, fair face, and beautiful hair under his wig. This 
is not he who would fain have led the charge at Gladsmuir, whose 
heart broke at Derby, who, by little fault of his own, did not fall 
at Culloden. There are many portraits of the Prince at different 
ages. There is a charming French engraving of him as a small 
boy of ten, the prettiest, merriest, most mischievous little lad, the 
most perfect little dandy and hero in his jewels and embroidered 
coat. Then there is a beautiful head of 1744, just before his 
great enterprise, beautiful, like the face of a poet, as we think a 
poet ought to be, but already there is a shadow of melancholy. 
He has found that his royalty is a ghost of old faith, and his crown 
acrown ofair. Lastly, in 1776, there is the terrible portrait of his 
age, a cruel, angry, bloated face of a perverse and embittered 
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man, with a grudge against the world, printed in the Culloden 
Papers. On these three portraits a correspondent sends the 
following verses : 


THREE PORTRAITS OF THE PRINCE, 


Beautiful face of a child, 

Lighted with laughter and glee, 
Mirthful, and tender, and wild, 

My heart is heavy for thee! 
Beautiful face of a youth, 

As an eagle poised to fly forth, 
To the old land loyal of truth, 

To the hills and the sounds of the North: 
Fair face, daring and proud, 

Lo! the shadow of doom, even now, 
The fate of thy line, like a cloud, 

Rests on the grace of thy brow! 
Cruel and angry face, 

Hateful and heavy with wine, 


Where are the gladness, the grace, 
The beauty, the mirth that were thine ? 


Ah, my Prince, it were well,— 

Hadst thou to the gods been dear,— 
To have fallen where Keppoch fell, 

With the war-pipe loud in thine ear! 
To have died with never a stain 

On the broad white shield of Renown, 
To have fallen, fighting in vain, 

For thy father, thy faith, and thy crown! 
More than thy marble pile, 

With its women weeping for thee, 
Were to dream in thine ancient isle, 

To the endless dirge of the sea! 
But the Fates deemed otherwise, 

Far thou sleepest from home, 
From the tears of the Northern skies, 

In the secular dust of Rome. 
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A city of death and the dead, 

But thither a pilgrim came, 
Wearing on weary head 

The crowns of years and fame : 
Little the Lucrine lake 

Or Tivoli said to him, 
Scarce did the memories wake 

Of the far-off years and dim. 
For he stood by Avernus’ shore, 

But he dreamed of a Northern glen, 
And he murmured, over and o’er, 

‘For Charlie and his men:’ 
And his feet, to death that went, 

Crept forth to St. Peter’s shrine, 
And the latest Minstrel bent 

O’er the dust of the Stuart line. 


Sir William Gell says, in Lockhart (x. 168), that when he 
accompanied Scott to Lake Avernus, and pointed out the localities, 
he heard Sir Walter muttering : 


Up the craggy mountain 
And down the rocky glen, 

We canna gang a milking 
For Charlie and his men. 


At Rome, he visited the tomb of the Stuarts in St. Peter’s. ‘We 
contrived to tie a glove round the point of his stick, to prevent 
his slipping in some degree; but to conduct him was really a 
service of danger and alarm, owing to his infirmity and total want 
of caution.’ 


A. Lana. 


Mr. Nimmo Christie is requested kindly to send his address 
to Mr. Andrew Lang, Marloes Road, Kensington, W. 











